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Tue Great Exhibition of Industry at the 
Crystal Palace having terminated on the 
11th ult., we present our readers with the 
accompanying views, which we believe 
will be deemed not unacceptable as a 
memento of the great event. These 
views have the merit of being well exe- 
cuted copies, from recent English origi- 
nals; and we think will be regarded as 
effective and beautiful specimens of art. 
Whether this celebrated Palace of Glass 
is to be converted to other uses, or to be 
demolished, has not, we believe, yet been 
determined; whatever the result may be, 
however, the magnificent enterprise with 
which it is associated, as well as the con- 
summate skill: displayed in its erection, 
will continue to shed lustre on the age 
during many coming years. It has been 
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have flocked from all quarters of the 
globe, to inspect the clustered attractions 
of this matchless display of human inge- 
nuity and industry, have amounted to 
nearly five millions, and the amount of 
money received to about £400,000 ster- 
ling. 

The accompanying engravings, together 
with the following extract, are, by permis- 
sion, taken from a forthcoming volume 
entitled “ Memories of the Great Metropo- 
lis,” which will be published about the 
close of the present month:— 

“The visit to this gorgeous display of 
the triumphs of modern art will be a 
vision over which memory will delight 
to linger for many coming years; and if 
the present year is not signalized by any 
other important event in the world’s his- 





estimated that the number of visitors who 
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tory, this congress of the industry of all 
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nations will confer upon it an imperish-| lation the artist, the mechanic, and the 
able lustre. It is impossible to compute | artizan, is a matter beyond doubt; while 
the important advantages which must/|it will tend to combine in friendly alliance 
result from this magnificent enterprise.|the collective genius and skill of the 
That it must exert a most potent and| civilized globe. It affords the greatest 
beneficial influence in stimulating to emu-| demonstration of the rapid progress of 
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civilization, in its tendency to remove the | The servile restrictions which are imposed 
jealousies and false estimates which ob-| between the patrician and the plebeian 
tain among men, and inspire them with | have thus become ameliorated—the pride 
a more liberal charity and fraternal spirit. | of the peer yields to the power of genius, 
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though in rags—and under the same roof, |'thropy universally diffused. Such an 
the monarch has mingled with the me-|exhibition of the products of skill also 
chanic in doing homage to its wonderfu!| essentially aids in educating the popular 
creations. Thus labor is dignified, the| taste,” 

race elevated, and an enlightened philan- 
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It has been suggested that Providence 
may wisely ordain the union—no, I will 
not say union—the contrast of opposite 


A CHAPTER ON MARRIAGE, 


BY ISRAEL OLDEN. 





I nave heard a great deal, at divers times, 
about the ordainings and leading of Pro- 
vidence in connection with this matter. 





qualities in marriage, that thereby the 
greatest amount of good may be distri- 
buted. 
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The learned shall instruct the ignorant, 
the refined shall polish the rude, the libe- 
ral dispense the gains of the covetous, 
and (I might also as well add) beauty re- 
flect some of its attractiveness upon the 
face of ugliness. This is a very comfort- 
able doctrine for one to preach who feels 
himself badly mated. Men love to throw 
their sins upon the shoulders of Provi- 
dence if they can, or on circumstances, 
or even on the devil himself. It is an 
easy way of getting over a piece of egre- 
gious folly. No, no, friend, just blame 
your own precipitancy or thoughtlessness, 
and let Providence go clear. As for cir- 
cumstances, very likely you moulded 
them to suit your own views and gratify 
your own passions. I do not believe that 
Providence intended you to have any other 
than one of the best of wives—‘ A pru- 
dent (or good) wife is from the Lord.’ 
You see Scripture is plainly against you. 
If your wife be not a good one, i. e., 
adapted to your nature and circumstances, 
you cannot regard her as sent to you from 
God, except as a punishment for your sins. 
Had you taken the requisite pains, you 
might have found one just adapted to you. 
If there has been any leading of Provi- 
dence in the case, very likely you took 
the lead yourself. This sort of leading 
of Providence is rife in the world. 

I shall now address myself particularly 
to the unmarried, and more especially to 
the young men. I shall not say with 
Saint Paul, ‘ Seek not a wife.’ I suppose 
you to be thinking about the matter, per- 
chance to be a ‘seeker’ Yet I would 
say, seek not unless thou seekest rightly. 
I tell thee, friend, it is the most important 
step of thy life, as thou mayst hereafter 
find. Pause, therefore, and consider a 
little. Think what thou shouldst love 
most, and what thou shouldst love the 
longest. Believe me, you can love just 
as deeply, and far more safely, if your 
reason and judgment have considerable to 
say in connexion with this business. I 
go for love of the deepest, strongest and 
most lasting kind, and I am sure that rea- 
son is no enemy of this, 





If you suffer yourself to be blinded by 
mere show and glitter, and are at the 
same time led by some blind Cupid, you 
at least will be likely to ‘fall into the 
ditch. I have known those who have 
regretted that in the choice of a wife, 


they were led so much by passion and so . 


little by reason, or were so thoughtless 
in a matter of so great importance. Many, 
very many, bestow far more pains in the 
choice of a house, a horse, or even a 
dress, than in the selection of a wife 
or husband, The house must be carefully 
examined, the good points of the horse 
looked after, and the dress turned over 
and over; but a companion for life, the 
sharer of our joys and sorrows, the mana- 
ger of all our domestic concerns,—this is 
nothing—hit or miss—here goes! I say, 
be not hasty in this business, Look— 
think, before you commit yourself. A 
knot of this kind is easily tied, but like 
the old Gordian knot, it cannot be untied. 
Death alone can cut it, and I would not 
have you think him long in coming. 

One of the great objects for which 
marriage was instituted is, as I conceive, 
the intellectual and moral improvement of 
the parties. The object is a high, a per- 
manent one. The union ought to be form- 
ed with a view to the whole life of man; 
his intellectual and moral life; his life here 
and hereafter. How few look upon the 
matter in this light, and enter upon it with 
such views! ‘Something transcendent,— 
Utopian, can’t be made to enter into every- 
day life.’ Ha! say you so? They are 
the only views worthy of the union of two 
immortal beings. They who marry with 
such views and feelings will be married 
body and soul both. The highest happi- 
ness can rest on no sure foundation but 
that which is laid in the human soul. 
Beauty, wealth, equipage, all that is out- 
ward, may be swept away in a moment, 
or, if continued, may not satisfy. 

Intellectual and moral qualities are a 
more sure possession. Time serves but 
to improve them, and the enjoyment of 
them never cloys. Marry your wife’s soul, 
friend, marry her soul. Let its qualities 
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attract you. Then, every acquisition which 
she makes, every day’s experience, every 
book she reads, will aid in her onward 
progress, and render her more capable of 
ministering to your improvement and hap- 
piness. Do you want a wife capable of 
assisting you to become wiser and better, 
as well as to patch your clothes, darn your 
stockings, or cook your dinner? Alas! 
alas! how many think a woman needs to 
know nothing else. Such might almost 
as well marry a thread and needle, a knit- 
ting machine, or a cooking-stove. 

What if you are a mechanic, a farmer, 
or a day-laborer? May not, ought not, 
mechanics, farmers and day-laborers to 
grow wiser and better? Have you not a 
veritable soul, capable of improvement? 
And do you not want a wife with a soul ? 
Darning stockings and cooking dinners 
are important affairs, (the latter especially,) 
and may be peculiarly so to you. I know 
not, however, why a woman with a soul, 
—a feeling, thinking, cultivated soul,— 
may not do these things. There is no 
good reason why you should not take the 
most elevated views of this subject, and 
go about this business in a sensible, ratio- 
nalmanner, Do you say, ‘One can scarce- 
lyfind the article you recommend? Some- 
what difficult, I allow. But it is to be 
feared that little demand exists for wives 
of this sort. Let the demand become 
general, and the articles (speaking after 
the manner of men) will soon come to 
market. Higher ground must be taken, 
higher views must be inculcated. The 
tue subject, the whole subject of mar- 
tage must be understood and felt, and 
husbands and wives must be educated in 
View of it, ere they can become all to each 
other that God designed. 

Ihave urged deliberation upon the un- 





married. It is indispensable to a wise 
thoice. Do you remember the old saying 
Marry in haste, and repent at leisure ?— 
pry wait till you get a few years older. 
ou need the ripest judgment possible 
orthis business. ‘The eyes of sixteen do 
see things in the same light as do the 
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eight years at this period of your life will 
improve your vision wonderfully, especi- 
ally if you look well about you. Get old 
enough to understand your wants tolera- 
bly well. Study your own nature. What 
are your predominating tastes? Good 
ones, of ‘course. What will probably be 
your avocation in life? What qualities 
in a wife will be likely to render you the 
most happy as years rollon? Let the 
points be well looked to ere you make 
your choice, Perhaps I can sum up all in 
one word. 

Get a companion,—one who will enter 
heart and soul into your pursuits, who has 
the power to do so, the disposition to do 
so, whom you can trust to do so, who can 
read with you if you read, study with you 
if you study, who shall possess a full 
sympathy with you in most or in all things, 
who can minister to the higher and more 
refined wants of your nature, and who will 
be likely to stir you up to noble endeavors. 
A doll or a baby cannot do this. A wo- 
man, high-minded, strong-minded, culti- 
vated, whole-souled woman, is alone ca- 
pable of it. You need a mind that will 
travel with your own. So shall you have 
acompanion. There are wives and hus- 
bands who yet are not companions. It 
would be a sad thing to feel that in the 
highest and most delightful walks of life, 
in the regions of taste, of intellectual 
beauty, you are, though married, alone, all 
alone ; your house well taken care of, your 
dinners and suppers and all that well got 
up, but in the highest, best pleasure of 
life—alone, Alas for thee !—Look well, 
then, to this business. 

Do not be afraid of a woman possessed 
of a well cultivated mind. Do not adopt 
the vulgar error of supposing that such a 
woman must needs be very unfit for the 
eare of a household; must know very lit- 
tle of domestic affairs ; that, indeed, all 
this must, as’ a matter of course, be sa- 
crificed, if intellectual cultivation exists to 
any extent. I do not believe it. Itisa 
foul slander on the sex. You will gene 
rally find that those women who possess 





of twenty-three or four. Seven or 





the best cultivated minds, are the best ma- 
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nagers at home. I admit exceptions. They 
do, however, but prove the rule. And why 
should it not be so? The best disciplined 
and most high!y polished mind, one might 
naturally suppose, would apply itself with 
great advantage to the management of do- 
mestic affairs. So I am persuaded it will 
be found, notwithstanding the sneers and 
saws about ‘ blue stockings,’ ‘literary la- 
dies, ‘domestic every-day duties, and all 
that. 

Some people’s ideas of domestic duties 
seem to be entirely cireumscribed by the 
walls of their kitchens. Such must surely 
think that the ‘ chief end of man’ is to 
feed, clothe and sleep well, or that woman 
was designed to be the servant of man’s 
lower appetites, and not a companion of 
his whole being. And has she indeed no 
higher mission than this? Is this the 
‘help’ designed by Providence as ‘ meet’ 
for man? Is this your view of the mat- 
ter? Go live in Turkey, friend. Turn 
Turk. You shall have soulless women 
for this world, and a houri for the next, 
if Islamism be true. I repeat it, be not 
afraid of mental culture. If you can ap- 
preciate it in a wife, by all means seek it 
in her. 

And intellectual sympathy is perhaps 
deeper than any other, and will bind friends 
more strongly together than aught besides. 
It is a sympathy between the highest fa- 
culties of our nature, the immortal part. 
You cannot enjoy the highest happiness 
of which you are capable with a wife who 
is not able to meet to some extent the 
higher wants of your nature; with whose 
spirits yours cannot in most cases blend. 
You cannot truly marry outward beauty, 
or money, or lands, or houses. You have 
a soul, and cannot join it to these things. 
You can really marry only a human soul, 
harmonizing in the tasteful and beautiful 
with your own. 

A few words to the married. Are you 
just married? Then the recollection of 
the days of courtship is yet fresh. Keep 
it up. Do not cease to court because 
you are married, the very reason of all 
others why you should continue to do so. 





Your opportunities for this now are far 
better than they were before. Be just a 
careful of each other’s feelings, and just 
as solicitous to retain each other's good 
opinion as before. ‘Fix up’ as smartly 
for each other’s society as before. 
right on doing all that is gallant and hand. 
some as before. Your lover, madam, wa 
a gentleman. Your mistress, sir, wasa 
lady. Shall not the husband and wife m. 
main the lady and gentleman? Do noj 
forget your bow, sir, nor you your cou. 
tesy, madam. Give the best of these to 
each other. Do you, madam, study your 
husband’s tastes and character. Under 
stand him fully. If you are wise, (thisis 
a secret,) you may manage him altogether, 
and he, good man, will know nothing 
about it. If he is given to reading ani 
study, do you read and study with him 
if possible. If he is fond of having thing 
snug and quiet, do you take a great deal 
of pains to have things so. Incite himto 
all that is good and noble. You will find 
your account in it. 

Are you ill married ? Are you suffer 
ing the consequences of thoughtlessness! 
Matches of thoughtlessness are by farthe 
most numerous in the world, and you, 
perhaps, are among the multitude. Wel 
you need much of the ‘martyr spitit’ 
You must make the best of it. One good 
thing you may do: you may prevett 
others by your advice and influence from 
doing in this matter as foolishly as you 
have done. If you have children, save 
them from the rock on which your hopes 
have split. Do not marry your sont 
daughter to a human body with a farm, orf liv 
so much bank stock, joined on to it. You 
can fuse gold with gold, and you can mil 
gle dirt with dirt ; but unless you posses 
creative power you cannot blend the imi 
material with the material. If a young} the Fy 
man comes to court your daughter, dono} pro 
consider it a good match, merely becatsé} inquiry 
he may be ‘well to do’ in the wotldyit bec 
How many marry for a ‘home,’ but)j} now 
no means find it a ‘sweet’ one. Otlf#lythe 
think of a fine, sensible, cultivated, inte thow t 





lectual girl, tied to a plodding, utilitariall have ta 






























ire far § sort of a fellow, who can no more appre- 
just. & ciate her than did the cock the jewel which 
d just § he scratched up. Horrible! Make good 
s good & use of your own experience in this matter, 
marily § so shall you turn your folly to good ac- 
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Are you well married—really well mar- 
ried? Sit down and sing the old song of 
‘few happy marriages.’ You can well 
afford to sing. You are of the few who 
have got into the narrow way of matri- 
monial felicity. Providence has smiled 
(I want to say laughed, broadly laughed,) 
upon you. You have many a pleasant 
smile and good honest laugh at home, I'll 
warrant, How I should like to ‘drop in’ 
some evening, and spend an hour or two 
at your comfortable fireside, just for the 
sake of seeing a well-married couple; a 
rara avis, truly! I leave you to your en- 
joyment, 





















THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


For the first time, after six years of 
meertainty, we have authentic and satis- 
factory evidence of the course and posi- 
fion of Sir John Franklin in the Are- 
fic Seas. The coast on both sides of 
Barrow’s Straits has now been so carefully 
id continuously explored as to leave no 
rasonable doubt that, after wintering in 
1846 at Beachry Island, the expedition 
moved northward to Innes Point, then 
struck towards the northwest, and entered 
Wellington Straits; and in the unknown 
lands or waters beyond that channel, with- 
out doubt, the remnants of that company, 
living or dead, now are. Thus far the 
researches of the exploring ships ought 
to be considered as eminently successful. 
yu possess Having ascertained, by their systematic 
nd the im} investigations, a vast range of space where 
a youngl the Franklin party are not, they have, by 
ter, dono} process of exhaustion, narrowed the 
ly becauisé} inquiry down to a single channel, in which 
the wotld.}it becomes almost demonstrable that they 
re, but by}now are, Wellington Channel is precise- 
ly the direction which later investigations 
ated, intel} how us that Sir John Franklin ought to 
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of—the northwest passage. We have 
taken some pains to look at the various 
letters and reports of all kinds that have 
appeared upon the subject, and our con- 
clusion is, that there is no sufficient reason 
to conclude that Sir John Franklin’s com- 
pany are not still living in the regions be- 
yond Wellington Channel. The probabili- 
ties are in favour of their being in safety in 
those waters, or encamped on those islands, 
or locked in that ice—whether ice, islands, 
or open waters are the condition of things 
beyond those mysterious barriers of hu- 
man knowledge and human enterprise. 
On the nineteenth of May, 1845, Sir 
John sailed from the Thames with two 
ships, the Erebus and Terror, and they 
were last seen on the twenty-sixth of July 
in the same year, moored to an iceberg 
in Baffin’s Bay. The whole number of 
men in the two vessels was one hundred 
and thirty-eight. The ships were tho- 
roughly well furnished, and had small 
steam engines, with screw propellers. 
They were provisioned for three years; 
but the supplies, with good management, 
would have sufficed for four years. There 
is every probability that reindeer and musk 
oxen frequent the regions of land and ice 
to which the party have been traced ; and 
fish, no doubt, are to be had. It is a rea- 
sonable scientific conjecture, entertained 
by well-informed persons, that the climate 
in those regions is milder than it is lower 
down, where greater amounts of floating 
ice have become packed. It must be re- 
membered also that the severe cold 
of those northern latitudes, though caus- 
ing much suffering and privation, is favora- 
ble to the preservation of life. Out 
of nine expeditions despatched to the 
Polar Seas, which employed six hundred 
and nine men, and were of an average 
duration of three years, no more than 
seven persons died from causes in any way 
connected with the expeditions. We en- — 
tertain very little doubt that a powerful 
steamer, capable of making its way 
through the pack-ice, if sent at the earliest 
possible period of the next summer into 





, utilitariat} lave taken to find what he went in search 











Wellington Channel, would find the re- 
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mains of the Franklin expedition ; and if 
not soon enough to rescue them from 
death, would at least solve the distressing 
doubt in which their fate is now wrapt. 
Here, then, is a noble occasion for the 
display ofan American superiority in a great 
moral enterprise, not less signal than those 
triumphs which have been gained in the 
rivalries of mechanical arts. The British 
Admiralty, during the last summer, had 
before them the proposition of despatch- 
ing a steamer upon the search, but decided 
against it! Later explorations increase the 
probability of Franklin’s safety, and at 
the same time demonstrate that nothing 
but a strong steamer is capable of reach- 
ing him. Let America come promptly 
forward and say, “If you, to whom, as 
men of the same nation, the honours of 
this sacrifice primarily belonged, abandon 
the man whom you have sent upon your 
own message, we, as the representatives 
of humanity, take up the duty, and will not 
rest until we have reached the martyrs of 
science.” The claims of that exploring 
party upon the world will be acknowledg- 
ed by every body as soon as they have 
been assumed by one ; and America will 
gain an advantage over England worth all 
the victories she has yet achieved. Such 
an opportunity may not again occur for a 
century. The subject of a steamer has 
been again recently brought before the 
Admiralty. While they hesitate let us 
act. Let us take advantage of their un- 
worthy delay, to show them an example 
of the greatness of view, ‘decision and 
generosity of this country. “ Should we 
fail,” says Lady Franklin respecting the 
application to the Admirality, in her last 
letter to Mr. Grinnell, of date September 
12, 1851, “we must look to America 
alone as our resource, To you will belong 
all the virtue and credit of continuing 
the search when our own countrymen 
fail, and to you will belong the honour and 
‘ glory of rescuing the distressed, and set- 
tling forever that vexed question which 
for centuries it has been the ambition of 
Europe, and of England in particular, to 





solve,” 


The conduct of Mr. Grinnell has 4}. 
ready done infinite honour to this nation, 
His name will be mentioned through all 
time among the purest and loftiest. that 
the records of philanthropy preserve. Le 
his countrymen follow in the path which 
he has traced. We entertain no expects 
tion that our government can or will take 
part in further measures. Let the inter 
vention, at the call of humanity, whe 
the British government responds not, be 
the voluntary act of the people of this 
land. That would be a fitting reply to 
the insults which not long since wen 
showered upon our “crotchety ingenuity’ 
and our “vulgarity of taste.” Mr. Grin 
nell has done his share, and should n 
longer be taxed. If a committee wereap 
pointed in this city to obtain subscription 
for a steamer expedition, we venture t 
affirm that fifty thousand dollars could 
raised in a week. We commend the uw 
dertaking to the spirited gentlemen with 
whom this metropolis abounds. Letithe 
remembered that the despatch of a vigr 
rous steam vessel in the direction in which 
itis now agreed that Sir John Franklin is 
to be looked for, would offer the greatest 
probability of the discovery of the north 
west passage that has ever yet been reach 
ed. Should the citizens of America now 
strike in and carry off the laurels of als 
bour in which England has been engaged 
for a century, and which she esteems # 
momentous that she has offered a rewarl 
of twenty thousand pounds as a tempt 
tion to enterprise, the causes of rejoit 
ing would be long and deep. It would 
give us, though late-comers into the field 
of discovery, the first rank on the roll 
of its fame. “It is the only thing in tht 
world,” said Sir Martin Frobisher, whet 
attempts were made to dissuade him from 
engaging in the research, “that is left ur 
done, whereby a notable mind might b 


made famous and fortunate.” 
[Home Journal. 





To improve a man is to liberalize aud 
enlarge him in thought, feeling, and pu 
pose, 
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THE SMUGGLER OF GENEVA. 


THE SMUGGLER OF GENRVA. 


‘Tere is, perhaps, no more singular ano- 


maly in the history of the human mind 
than the very different light in which a 
fraud is viewed according to the circum- 
stances in which it is practised. The 
singular revelations made to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, by a late deputa- 
tion, will probably be fresh in the remem- 
brance of most of our readers. Even the 
learned gentleman himself could hardly 
maintain his professional gravity when in- 
formed of the ingenious contrivances 
adopted for defrauding the revenue. Ad- 
vertisements floating through the air at- 
tached to balloons, French gloves making 
their way into the kingdom in separate 
detachments of right and left hands, mu- 
tilated clocks travelling without their 
wheels—such were some of the divers 
modes by which the law was declared to 
be evaded, and the custom-house officers 
baffled. We are by no means disposed 
either to think or speak with levity of 
this system of things. However much a 
man may succeed in reconciling any fraud 
to his own conscience, or however lenient- 
ly it may be viewed by his fellow-men, it 
will yet assuredly help to degrade his 
moral nature, and its repetition will slow- 
ly but surely deaden the silent monitor 
within his breast. All we affirm is, the 
well-known fact that laws are in most 
cases ineffective, except in so far as they 
harmonize with the innate moral convic- 
tions of mankind; and that many a man 
who would not for worlds cheat his next 
door neighbor of a penny, will own, with- 
out a blush, and perhaps even with a 
smile of triumph, that he has cheated the 
government of thousands! It isnot often, 
however, that so daring and successful a 
stroke of this nature is effected as that 


which we find related of a celebrated 


Swiss jeweller, who actually succeeded 
in making the French director-general 


of the customs act the part of a smug-|. 
the pen from the jeweller’s hand, affixed 


gler! 
Geneva, as must be well known to all 
our readers, supplies half Europe with 
10 
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her watches and her jewelry. Three 
thousand workmen are kept in continual 
employment by her master goldsmiths ; 
while seventy-five thousand ounces of 
gold, and fifty thousand marks of silver, 
annually change their form and multiply 
their value beneath their skilful hands. 
The most fashionable jeweller’s shop in 
Geneva is unquestionably that of Beautte. 
His trinkets are those which, beyond all 
others, excite the longing of the Parisian 
ladies. A high: duty is charged upon 
these in crossing the French frontier; but, 
in consideration of a brokerage of five 
per cent., M. Beautte undertakes to for- 
ward them safely to their destination 
through contraband channels; and the 
bargain between the buyer and seller is 
concluded with this condition as openly 
appended and avowed as if there were no 
such personages as custom-house officers 
in the world. 

All this went on smoothly for some 
years with M. Beautte; but at length it 
so happened that M. le Comte de Saint- 
Cricq, a gentleman of much ability and 
vigilance, was appointed director-general 
of the customs. He heard so much of 
the skill evinced by M. Beautte, including 
the vigilance of his agents, that he re- 
solved personally to investigate the mat-. 
ter, and prove for himself the truth of the 
reports. He consequently repaired to 
Geneva, presented himself at M. Beautte’s 
shop, and purchased thirty thousand 
francs’ worth of jewelry, on the express 
condition that they should be transmitted 
to him free of duty, on his return to Paris, 
M. Beautte accepted the proposed. condi- 
tion with the air of a man who was per- 
fectly accustomed to arrangements of this 
description. He, however, presented for 
signature to M. de Saint-Crieq a private 
deed, by which the purchaser pledged 
himself to pay the customary five per 
cent. smuggling dues, in addition to the 
thirty thousand francs purchase-money. 
M. de Saint-Cricq smiled, and, taking 


to the deed the following: signature: “ L, 
de Saint-Crieq, Director-General of the 
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Customs in France” He then handed 
the document back to M. Beautte, who 
merely glanced at the signature, and re- 
plied, with a courteous bow, “ Monsieur le 
Directeur des Douanes,1 shall take care 
that the articles which you have done me 
the honor of purchasing shall be handed 
to you in Paris directly on your arrival.” 
M. de Saint-Cricq, piqued by the man’s 
cool daring and apparent defiance of his 
authority and professional skill, imme- 
diately ordered post-horses, and, without 
the delay of a single hour, set out with 
all speed on the road to Paris. 

On reaching the frontier, the director- 
general made himself known to the em- 
ployés who came forward to examine his 
carriage—informed the chief officer of the 
incident which had just occurred, and 
begged of him to keep up the strictest 
surveillance along the whole of the fron- 
tier line, as he felt itto be a matter of the 
utmost importance to place some check 
upon the wholesale system of fraud which 
had for some years past been practised 
upon the revenue by the Geneva jewellers. 
He also promised a gratuity of fifty louis 
or to whichever of the employés should 
be so fortunate as to seize the prohibited 
jewels—a promise which had the effect 
-of keeping every officer on the line wide 
awake during the three succeeding days. 

In the meanwhile M. de Saint-Cricq 
reached Paris, alighted at his own resi- 
dence, and after having embraced his 
wife and children, and passed a few mo- 
ments in their society, retired to his dress- 
ing-room, for the purpose of laying aside 
his travelling costume. The first thing 
which arrested his attention, when he en- 
tered the apartment, was a very elegant- 
looking casket, which stood upon the 
mantel-piece, and which he did not re- 
member to have ever’ before seen. He 
approached to examine it; his name was 
on the lid; it was addressed in full'to “M. 
le Comte de Saint-Cricq, Director-Gene- 
ral of Customs.” He accordingly opened 
it without hesitation, and his surprise and 
dismay may be conceived when, on ex- 
amining the contents, he recognised at 





once the beautiful trinkets he had so re. 
cently purchased in Geneva ! 

The count rang for his valet, and ip. 
quired from him whether he could throw 
any light upon this mysterious occurrenee, 
The valet looked surprised, and replied, 
that, on opening his master’s portmanteau, 
the casket in question was one of the first 
articles which presented itself to his sight, 
and its elegant form and its elaborate 
workmanship having led him to suppose 
that it contained articles of value, he had 
carefully laid it aside upon the mantel 
piece. The count, who had full conf 
dence in his valet, and felt assured that 
he was in no way concerned in the mat 
ter, derived but little satisfaction from 
this account, which only served to throw 
a fresh veil of mystery over the transag. 
tion; and it was only some time after 
wards, and after long investigation, that 
he succeeded in discovering the real facts 
of the case. 

Beautte, the jeweller, had a secret un 
derstanding with one of the servantsof 
the hotel at which the Comte de Saint 
Crieq lodged in Geneva. This maa, 
taking advantage of the hurried prepare 
tions for the count’s departure, contrived 
to slip the casket unperceived into one of 
his portmanteaus, and the ingenious jew- 
eller had thus sueceeded in making the 
Director-General cf Customs one of the 
most successful smugglers in the king- 
dom! 








THERE are many things that are thoms 
to our hopes until we have attained them, 
and envenomed arrows to our hearts when 
we have. 

A woman’s friendship borders mere 
closely on love than man’s. Men affect 
each other in the reflection of nobleor 
friendly acts; while women ask fewer 
proofs, and more signs and expressions of 
attachment. 

ALMosT every man wastes part of his 
life in attempts to display qualities which 
he does not possess, and to gain applause 
which he cannot keep. 
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Ix less than twenty-four hours from the | 
time that one conceives the idea, it is 
possible to be standing on the spot where 
‘Wellington saw the Imperial Guard give 
way before his troops, and felt that the 
great contest of the age was decided. 

At two o’clock, on a fine summer morn- 
ing, we walked on board of the Antwerp 
steamer, and, at the same hour the next 
morning, having spent some hours in 
Antwerp on the way, and visited most of 
its remarkable objects, we were proceed- 
ing from Brussels to Waterloo. M. Goz- 
lan, a French gentleman, who has just 
published a very curious account of the 
battle, after having recently visited the 
ground, tells us that “it is necessary to 
pass a whole day at Brussels in the en- 
deavour to procure, at a reasonable 
eharge, a carriage capable of transporting 
the visitor to Waterloo!” In. exactly 
five minutes after we arrived at the Hotel 
de Europe, we were at the stables of 
Mr. Suffield, an Englishman, in the Rue 
de la Montagne, where we saw abundance 
of carriages at our service; but, by the 


‘advice of our worthy countryman, selected 


an English gig—there being but two of 
us—and thus were independent of drivers. 
In ten minutes more, and at the not 
nureasonable charge of twelve franes for 
the horse and gig for the day, we were 
passing our hotel in the Place Royale, 
on the way to Waterloo. The distance 
is twelve miles; the road nearly as 
straight as a line, but, to our annoyance, 
paved road, such as you used to rattle 
over in Lancashire, and as you still are 
jolted over in France. With this one 
exception, and to this there was often 
the alleviation of the unpaved sides of 
the road, all was very charming. The 
sun shone in a clear sky; a fresh breeze 
blew over the landscape; the extended 
masses of the houses of Brussels lay 
below us to our right; and, before us, 
green corn-fields and quiet villages saluted 
our approach. Our horse was our guide 
on the way, for he was accustomed to 
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traverse it daily ; but, just for this very 
reason, he was not the best possible 
guide. He would much rather have gone 
any other way. Anon, however, the 
great forest of Soigne showed itself, and 
here, according to our previous informa- 
tion, we allowed the horse to turn into 
its verdant shades. For seven miles the 
path runs through this fine wood; not, 
however, the direct path; for that which, 
at the time of the battle, ran through 
the wood, now runs along the side of it; 
for the wood all along the right-hand of 
the road has been cut down, and the land 
thrown inte cultivation. It is impossible 
to traverse this road without reeollecting 
the expressive stanza of “Childe Ha- 
rold ;”— 

“And Ardennes waves above them jher green 

leaves, 

Dewy with nature’s dew-drops, as they pass, , 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave,—alas !5 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass, 

Which now beneath them, but above shall grow, 

In its next verdure, when this fiery mass . 

Of living valour, rolling on the foe, 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold 

and low.” 

Not the less vividly occurs to the mind 
the image of the Duke of Brunswick 
during a halt in this forest, dismounting, 
and with his aide-de-camp, seating him- 
self on a bank on the road-side, little 
dreaming that he was to fall one of the 
very first victims of the impending and 
most terrible slaughter. 

Before. arriving, however, at. this part 
of the road, we had turned off, and en- 
tered the left-hand road through the 
wood. Well may Scott call it “Thy 
wood, dark Soigne ;” for a more densely- 
grown forest is not easily to be met, with. 
Still, it is no “ salvage wood,” but one of 
trained growth. It consists of beech; 
the trees remarkably lefty, and. their fine, 
slender, and remarkably straight boles 
ranged so thickly side by side, that their 
tops shut out nearly all the day-light. 
Below, the ground is almost entirely free 
from brush-wood, so that you might 
range freely all over it, if the fear of 
being lost did not prevent yon. Through 
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this dense and shadowy region runs the 
road for seven miles, the tops of the trees 
even meeting over your heads, and the 
eye ranging through the solemn gloom 
in which showed all the endless columas 
of the wood below. Sometimes the track 
of a footpath tells that the peasants cross 
it; and here and there beautiful openings 
let in the light of heaven, and seem to 
invite you to stay awhile in their sylvan 
and profoundly silent inclosures. The 
people of Brussels often form picnics in 
this wood, and, probably, sometimes call 
to mind the fearful day when no less 
than twelve thousand of the soldiers of 
the Allied Army are said to have stolen 
away from the horrible carnage of the 
fight, preferring the green wood and loss 
of honour to loss of the “dear life.” “It 
was quite amusing,” says one writer, who 
was engaged in the battle, “to see some 
of the foreign troops cut away from the 
angles of their squares, and our staff- 
officers galloping after them to intercept 
their flight.” And Lieutenant-Colonel 
Basil Jackson, without finding it amusing, 
says, “I had an opportunity of witnessing 
how disgraceful had been the conduct of 
many of the foreign troops. I saw thou- 
sands making their way to the forest, who 
had quitted their colours during the bat- 
tle, and fled. The commanding-officer of 
a cavalry regiment showed me one hun- 
dred and forty men, stating that his loss 
in the battle had reduced it to that 
number; but very nearly the original 
complement of eight hundred men were 
forthcoming, a few days afterwards. The 
Duke degraded it.” 

In the shades of this green Soigne did 
these fine fellows, that trying day, seek 
“the better part of valour.” M. Gozlan 
could not find a single singing bird in 
the wood, and gravely states that all the 
birds fled in terror on the day of the 
roaring battle, and have never since come 
back.—One thousand acres of this wood 
belong to the Duke of Wellington; a 
testimony to his ‘services from the go- 
vernment of the Netherlands. 

Soon after issuing from Soigne to the 





great paved road again, we began to see 
the pyramidal hill, surmounted by the 
Lion raised by the Belgians on the spot 
where the chief fury of the battle raged, 
showing itself aloft in the opening of the 
road. It is strange what a sensation the 
first sight of this monument of the grand 
conflict, which at once terminated the 
lives of seventy thousand human crea. 
tures, and the destinies of Napoleon, gave 
us. A solemn brooding horror seemed 
to hover about it; a vivid consciousness 
of the reality of the terrible scenes which 
had taken place there, comes with its 
presence... It stood up like a giant spectre 
of the past, assuring us that we were now 
actually on the spot which had, fora 
great part of our lives, been talked of ag 
something afar off, and, therefore, like 
the things of another world, only half 
real, 
Waterloo is an ordinary Belgian vil 
lage, with its cottages and gardens seat 
tered on each side of the road; but since 
the battle, it has been continually extend. 
ing itself, and now nearly joins Mont St 
Jean, the village from which the French 
name the fight. In this village, which 


has prospered and grown by the influx 


of visitors and the sales of relics for six 
and thirty years, lie buried in the chureh- 
yard a considerable number of British 
officers who fell in the conflict; and a 
woman presented herself to show their 
monuments. There, also, but in a pri- 
vate garden, is buried the leg of the 
Marquis of Anglesea, which the owner 
of the house has honored with a monw 
ment and an epitaph, and found these, along 
with the boot belonging to the leg,a 
most profitable possession. But still 
more interesting to us was the house 
where the Duke of Wellington took up 
his quarters before the battle ; and that 
interest, we are not ashamed to say, was 
created not so much by the great com- 
mander, as the commander’s cook. Dur- 
ing the battle, as, from hour to hour, 
thousands on thousands of fugitives pour- 
ed along towards Brussels, or at least 
towards the Forest of Soigne, crying 
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that all was lost—the English beaten— 
the French victorious, and coming—the 
incredulous cook continued unmoved ‘his 
preparations for his master’s dinner. 
“Fly!” cried one after another, “the 
French are coming, and you will be 
killed!” But the imperturbable cook, 
strong in his faith of invariable victory, 
only replied, “No, I have served my 
master while he has fought a hundred 
battles, and he never yet failed to come 
to his dinner.” And he cooked on, spite 
of flying thousands of “brave Belges” 
and Hanoverians ; and the Duke came, 
though rather late ! 

In Waterloo, there is an excellent 
hotel kept by Serjeant Munday, an Eng- 
lishman who was in the battle, and who 
has succeeded as guide to his brother- 
inlaw, the late well-known Serjeant- 
Major Cotton, the author of the admira- 
ble little guide book, “A Voice from 
Waterloo.” The house cannot be missed 
bythe Englishman or American visiting 
the spot; its name and the name of the 
host being painted in bold letters along 
its front. It is a cheering thing to an 
Englishman who comes here, and finds 
himself surrounded by Belgian peasants, 
in blue slops and cloth caps, vociferous 
as jackdaws and voracious as _horse- 
fies, to cicerone you over the field, of 
the real history of which they know 
little, and that little pervert most liber- 
lly, to see a fine manly fellow of his 
own nation step forth to receive him. 
The Belgian guides are great dealers in 
manufactured relics, and one man pro- 
fesses to have been the guide of Lord 
Byron—at which time the said precocious 
guide must have been just three years 
od! If you visit the field, Serjeant 
Munday is your man. He is about sixty ; 
hale, fresh, frank ; upwards of six feet in 
height, and a gentleman in manners. He 
has none of the showman about him. 
You go over the ground feeling as if you 
had fallen in with a well-informed yeo- 
man of the neighbourhood, who is de- 
lighted to conduct you over that most 
impressive scene, and tell you all that 
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he knows of it. While he is zealous to 
state the real facts of the real history, no 
man will ever hear him utter a word in- 
jurious to the honour of the French; 
on the contrary, he is the first to bear 
cordial testimony to their bravery and 
spirit. 

With this excellent guide, we drove 
on, after a hearty luncheon, to Mont St. 
Jean, where we stopped a short time to 
examine the Museum of Waterloo relics, 
which is kept there by his daughter. 
Here, besides portraits and autographs 
of almost all the eminent generals con- 
cerned in the battle, including those of 
Wellington, Napoleon, and Bliicher, there 
is an immense collection of arms, cui- 
rasses, clothing, and accoutrements, ga- 
thered from the field. There are gold 
and silver crosses of the Legion of 
Honour, Prussia crosses and medals, 
several pieces of Napoleon’s cooking 
utensils, marked with the Imperial Crown, 
letter N., and Tuileries or Voyage, and 
the sword of General Alexander Mac. 
donald, which was dropped by him in the 
battle when wounded, and recognised by 
himself when he visited the field in 
1846, and having his attestation of its 
identity attached by his own hand. 

Many and strange are the thoughts 
which come crowding on you at the sight 
of these relics, and of pecks of bullets, 
and heaps of cannon-balls, of bomb- 
shells, and broken lances, and pioneers’ 
axes, which are collected here. But the 
field itself demanded us, and we drove on. 
Here, as those who have ever examined 
a map of Waterloo, or been upon the 
spot, well know, the road diverges into 
two; or rather the great road by which 
we had come from Brussels, goes right 
on across the field of: Waterloo, to Ge- 
nappe and Charleroi, while another goes 
off to the right in a perfectly straight 
line to Nivelles. Along this latter road 
we proceeded for about a mile or so, 
gradually descending till we found our- 
selves in a valley, and close upon the 
farm of Hougoumont. 

As we traversed this road, we were 
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struck with the more pleasant and varied 
aspect of the eountry than we had an- 
ticipated. We had expected a flat and 
somewhat dreary plain; but we were in 
4 finely undulating landscape, destitute 
in a great measure of hedges and trees, 
in continental fashion, but still covered 
with green corn, and scattered here and 
there with villages, farms, and patches of 
wood. To our right stood on a bold 
hill the quaint church of Braine-Lalleud ; 
before us stretched skirts of the woods 
of Callios and Neaveeourt, along a con- 
siderable eminence; to our left lay hill 
and valley, which turned out to be the 
actual battle-field itself; and below us, at 
our left hand also, lay Hougoumont amid 
its trees. 

On reaching a cross-road in the valley, 
we delivered our gig to the care of a boy 
belonging to our guide, and proceeded 
along a lane having on each side a row 
of tall trees. The farm-house of Hou- 
gourout was a few hundred yards before 
us, and we were on the actual battle- 
ground. Here stood the extreme right 
wing of the Allied Army. On the hill 
above us, to our right, was posted the 
French General Piré’s division of observa- 
tion; nearer, on the same hill, the troops 
under Prince Jerome Buonaparte, with 
formidable batteries overlooking Hou- 
goumont. On the ascending field on our 
left, the British forces commanded the 
other or northern side of Hougoumont, 
also with their strong batteries; and 
still along the ascending fields, covered 
then, as now, with growing corn, stretch- 
éd the allied forces for a mile and a half, 
following a winding cross-road along the 
ridge from the Nivelles road, which we 
had descended, to beyond the great 
Waterloo and Genappe road. On the 
opposite hills lay the armaments of the 
French. 

We drew near Hougoumont with feel- 
ings of extreme interest. Never in the 
histories of wars and fighting, had a sim- 
ple chateau of a country-gentleman been 
the scene of so desperate a contest, or 
had had so decided an influence on the 
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buildings are said to be more than two 
hundred years old; were ereeted for 
defence, and had formerly been the pro. 
perty of Arrazola Deonate, viceroy of 
Naples; but at the time of the battle the 
place belonged to a M, De Luneville, 
who has since sold it to Count Robiano, 
Within the enclosures of this chateau, 
six thousand troops, chiefly British, were 
posted, and were assailed by twelve thou- 
sand of French under Jerome Buona- 
parte. Here the battle first commenced, 
and here it eontinued to rage with des 
perate and unabating fary for upwards of 
eight hours; in fact, till the grand charge 
annihilated the Imperial Guard, and put 
an end to the offensive operations of the 
French. On one side of the devoted 
place was Jerome, on another General 
Foy, on a third General Rousillon, and 
on the fourth the Allied Army. The 
French division under Jerome Buonw 
parte, and the British troops on the op- 
posite slope, fired their batteries over it, 
while the two hostile nations were en- 
gaged in the deadliest strife on record, in 
and around the place, for its possession, 
Six times the French are said to have 
forced their way into the orchard, but 
were always driven back by our troops, 
The walled garden and the eourt-yard 
they never took. Onee they nearly sue- 
ceeded, for they forced open the north 
gate of the farm-yard, and a desperate 
struggle took place in the gateway. At 
this crisis Serjeant Graham, with gigantie 
strength, succeeded in foreing to the gate 
and fastening it. In the act of eomplet 
ing this exploit, he was interrupted by 
a Freneh soldier, who had climbed to’the 
top of the gateway, and endeavored to 
despatch him; but Graham taking his 
musket from his captain, Wyndham, who 
was holding it while he tried to elose 
the gate, shot the Frenchman, and then 
secured the bolts of the door. For this 
deed and for fetching his brother, on his 
back, out of the barn, when set on fire 
by the enemy’s shells, the Duke of Wek | 
lington adjudged to him the thousand 
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pounds left by a gentleman to be given 
to the bravest. man in the battle. 

Here lay Hougoumont quietly basking 
in the sun, im the midst of its trees, and 
its surrounding corn-fields, as if no such 
scene of sanguinary fury had ever raged 
around it, or no dead lay in thousands in 
every hellow, and under every turf that 
skirts it. Here we now stood before 
this very gateway, and gazing over it to 
the old buildings battered in every direc- 
tion by the leaden hailstorm of that fiery 
day. 

We proceeded along the back of the 
farm-buildings to the southern side. 
Hougoumont is built around the court 
in a square, The south side, which we 
now reached, consisted chiefly of the 
farm-house, having a gateway through 
its centre. The chateau stood within the 
enclosure, and thus as much as possible 
defended from outside assailants. Yet 
that was destroyed, and is now totally 
removed; while this side, which was 
exposed to all the fury of the onslaught, 
still remains, strong though battered by 
numberless balls; and is the part now 
inhabited. Opposite to this side, divided 
from it only by a broad, grassy road, 
stood at the time of the battle a wood, 
under cover of which, and of their bat- 
teries above, the French approached to 
within close musket shot, and threw a 
constant and terrific fire upon it. This 
fire was returned by our troops inside 
with equal vigour from window, loop- 
hole, and roof; and the effects of this 
desperate contest are still visible in the 
smashed and splintered walls, in the well 
perforated top part of the south gate, the 
battered front of the house, stables, and 
loop-holed walls connecting the build- 
ings on the south, and again running 
along the front of the garden. One 
cannon-ball hole is particularly pointed 
out to you in the east gable of the 
house, which entered at the west end, 
and eut through the whole house, and 
no less than four walls. The garden, or 
park, was walled on the east and south 
sides, where our troops made additional 
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loop-holes, and erected scaffolding to 
enable them to fire over the top of the 
wall, or to bayonet intruders. At the 
wall, an embankment with the loop-holes, 
and scaffolds erected with some farming 
utensils, enabled the Coldstream Guards 
from the inside to throw such a fire upon 
the enemy’s left flank, when in the large 
orchard, that Colonel Hepburn, who 
commanded from about two o’cloek, 
considered the east wall as the strength 
of his position. 

We walked along the front of the 
garden wall in silent astonishment at the 
millions of balls which have battered 
without destroying it. It is supposed 
that this stout wall of red brick was 
mistaken by the French, as they reached 
the extremity of the wood opposite to 
it, for the close front rank of our troops. 
At all events, they discharged a tremen- 
dous volley of shot against it, which 
was returned with equal briskness by 
our men through the loop-holes; so that 
the thick smoke, preventing the detection 
of the error by the French, the contest 
went on here most awfully, till it rose 
to such a pitch of rage, that the French 
soldiers rushed up to the very wall, and 
discovering the real obstruction, seized. 
the barrels of the English muskets which 
protruded through it, and endeavored to 
wrest the weapons from their possessors. 
At the end of the battle, this space 
outside of the wall was piled with thou- 
sands of slain, astonishing the most. 
veteran observers, familiar with slaughter, 
at their numbers. The wood which 
sereened the French was so shattered 
by the shot and shells which fell into it, 
that it is wholly cut down. 

The chateau itself, we have said, is 
gone. Napoleon, finding that he could 
not force the place, determined to burn 
ott the English forces by shells. These 
were thrown in, in showers, and soon. 
set the buildings in flames. About three 
o’clock, after more than ‘three hours of 
desperate conflict, the whole of the cha. 
teau and part of the outbuildings were 
on fire. The fire burnt on till it reached 
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the chapel, between the chateau and 
farm-house, and here, as by a miracle, it 
stopped, having consumed only part of 
one foot of the figure on the cross, which 
remains perfect, except that charred foot, 
to this day, and the chapel entire. The 
old walls of the garden also remain. 
For the rest, the farm-buildings have 
resumed their usual work-a-day aspect, 
and a farmer’s family inhabits the house, 
where we found the women quiet] 7 iron- 
ing up a wash, heating their irons on 
the curious horizontal Flemish stove, 
and gossipping gaily in the midst of this 
region of the dead. Yet what a place 
for hosts, if the discontented could re- 
turn to haunt the spot of their fall; if 
the fallen conqueror of almost all the 
civilised world, and the annihilated in- 
vincible Guard, could reappear on the 
scene of their overthrow! What a spot, 
if the contending armies, like the warrior 
spirits of Walhalla, were still to pursue 
their airy combats round the dark-red 
walls of Hougoumont! 

Issuing from the orchard, and crossing 
the little ravine on the north side just 
mentioned, we became sensible of at least 
one enemy. This was a blue-slopped 
Belgic peasant. We had paid a france at 
the farm for the privilege of going over 
the fields in pursuit of our inquiries, but 
here our guide informed us that we were 
on the edge of another property, and in 
ascending the slope to the site of the 
main army, we must be careful not to 
set even a foot in a clover-field before 
us. A slight track along its edge indi- 
cated its boundary, and to that track we 
were warned to keep carefully. Such is 
the jealousy of the Belgians of the Eng- 
lish guide, and English visitors who do 
not employ them, that they watch the 
visitors to the field as a cat watches mice, 
and a single foot set on their land, con- 
signs you-at once to the hands of a 
couple of gensdarmes, who march you 
off two miles to a magistrate. You are 
usually punished with a fine of five francs! 
The blue-frocked man kept a scowling 
watch upon us, and appeared cruelly 
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disappointed that we did not fall into his 
tender mercies. Numerous are the in- 
stances of English, and Americans mis- 
taken for them, who on going to the 
different monuments on the field, which 
are surrounded with corn, have thus been 
snapped up, and, despite indignant re- 
monstrance, marched off, and fined. No 
stranger should, in summer, venture on 
the field without a guide. 

Escaping the clutches of this “brave 
Belge,” we ascended the slope, and soon 
stood on the ridge, along whose field- 
road ran the front line of the Allied 
Army, in length upwards of a mile anda 
half. The Lion Mount, in whose vicinity 
the battle raged most fiercely, is about 
the centre of the line, or about three. 
quarters of a mile from Hougoumont, 
Between that and the junction of this 
field-road with the Nivelles road, the 
Duke of Wellington was moving during 
the chief time of the battle. To our 
left sloped away the ground towards 
Waterloo, and on this slope the Duke 
kept his main reserve of troops, ordering 
them to lie down, so that they were 
protected from the enemy’s fire till they 
were wanted, and to our right lay the 
great field of contest. We ascended to 
the top of the mount, which is upwards 
of two hundred feet high, and sixteen 
hundred and eighty feet in circumference, 
A flight of steps is cut in one side of 
the mount, and a cord, fastened to very 
rickety poles, is the hand-rail by which 
you ascend. Once up, however, you are 


amply repaid for your labour. The Lion, 


stands above you on his massy pedestal, 
raised on three gigantic steps, and before 
you lies all the field of Waterloo, dis- 
tinct, and perfectly intelligible. Right 
and left of you, and behind, between you 
and the farm of Mont St. Jean, stood the 
Allied Army. Down to the right lies 
Hougoumont, amid its orchard trees. 
A little below you on the left, and on 
the great Genappe road, lies the farm of 
La Haye Sainte, the possession of which 


was so fiercely contested, and which was’ 


the most advanced post gained by the 
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French. Between you and La Haye 
Sainte stand two monuments—one on 
each side of the Genappe road. The one 
on this side is that of Colonel Gordon— 
that on the other is that of the Hano- 
yerian officers ‘of the German Legion 
who fell on that spot. Not far from 
these, but on the Mont St. Jean side of 
the cross-road, is the spot where General 
Picton was killed, and some distance 
farther to the left, that where General 
Ponsonby fell, near Papelotte. Close to 
Ia Haye Sainte is the grave of Shaw, 
the brave Life-guardsman ; and a little 
beyond, on a slight elevation, but suffi- 
cient to command a view of the field, 
Napoleon took his stand during the 
greater part of the conflict. About half 
amile still farther on the Genappe road, 
which cuts the field direct across, on the 
opposite ascending slope, stands the 
farm of La Belle Alliance, now a public- 
house-—a spot scarcely less fiercely con- 
tested than Hougoumont. Here was 
Buonaparte’s right wing, and his lines 
extended thence along the slope to Hou- 
goumont enclosures, about half a mile, 
andall round them. Looking on to the 
horizon beyond La Belle Alliance, you 
see the woods which conceal the battle- 
ground of Quatre Bras, where Welling- 
ton was engaged with Ney on the 16th, 
while Buonaparte was fighting with 
Blicher at Ligny. About three quarters 
of a mile, left of La Haye Sainte, and 
beyond it, lies Planchenois, where the 
French and Prussians had a sharp fight, 
md near it stands the Prussian monu- 
ment to their slain there. All to the left 
between the wood of Hubermont near 
Planchenois and those of Frischemont, 
nearly paralle) with the ground on which 
you stand, was occupied by the Prus- 
sians, under Bliicher, when, late in the 
day, but not too late to be ‘of signal 
ervice, he appeared on the field and en- 
gaged the right of the French. 

Over all this scene the battle raged 
fom forenoon till night, except in the 
russian portion of it. | Everywhere 


while five hundred pieces of artillery 
mowed down men like weeds. But 
especially around this mount raged the 
fury of the tempest of death. Charge 
after charge of the French cavalry swept 
across the valley between the two armies, 
and dashed on the serried files of the 
Allies—only to be flung back again like 
waves from the ocean rocks; till, as the 
sun was casting his setting beams over 
the hill, the final hour was come—Ney 
led up the hitherto invincible Imperial 
Guards, twelve thousand strong—the 
English Duke gave the decisive word, 
“ Up, Guards, and at them!” the finest in- 
fantry the world produced confronted each 
other, and after a shock, like that of an 
earthquake, the veterans of Jena, Auster- 
litz, and Wagram reeled backward before 
the exterminating fire—and, in the expres- 
sive words of Ney, “became annihilated 
—not a man of them ever to rally more.” 

Of no battle have the details been so 
much discussed, contested, and distorted. 
German and even French authors have 
claimed the victory for their respective 
nations. The latest French specimen we 
have already quoted. The arguments of 
M. Gozlan may be judged of by his 
facts. He finds Genappe between Soigne 
and Waterloo, which really stands seven 
miles beyond Waterloo, He makes the 
French occupy Mont St. Jean, and the 
English stand posted near Waterloo; so 
that the field where the Lion and the 
monuments of Colonel Gordon and the 
Prussians stand, could not be the place 
of battle, after all, though all the world 
besides thinks it was. He confuses La 
Haye Sainte with La Belle Alliance, and 
so on, in hopeless confusion, to the end 
of the chapter. 

It is of little use contending as to 
whose was the victory—it was a victory 
which wrung trom the firm heart of the 
Iron Duke, in his despatch to .Prince 
Schwarzenberg, these memorable words : 
“Our battle on the 18th was one of 
giants; and our success was most com- 
plete, as you perceive, God grant I 
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whelmed with grief for the loss of my 
old friends and comrades.” 

We say Amen! May the world never 
see such another vast and fearful field 
of carnage! Waterloo was the terrible 
close of a terrible reign of Moloch, which 
began with the attempts of despotic 
powers to resist the progress of liberty, 
and ended in this signal destruction of 
the great genius of conquest and sub- 
jugation which they had raised into 
being. A new era has happily begun. 
Six-and-thirty years of peace have fol- 
lowed this last grand catastrophe ; and 
Great Britain, which played so brilliant 
yet so unhappy a part in that wild drama, 
has been the first to acknowledge her 
error by sanctioning the French Revolu- 
tion of 1848, which swept away the last 
persons and principles for which all this 
blood was shed. At this moment, rail- 
ways and steam-ships are superseding 
eannon, and a large class of the com- 
munity are calling on statesmen and 
governments to recognise Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s simple but sublime truth, that 


- “The world is past the mere brute blow, 
Given or taken. Children use the fist 
Until they are of age to use the brain.” 


Pondering on these facts—the san- 
guinary gloom of the past, the bright 
and glowing dawn of the future—we 
descended the Mount of the Lion, and 
pursued our visit to various quarters of 
the great, gory field, where heroic hearts 
were crushed by thousands, or we turned 
to where some one of the many sad and 
touching stories told by survivors drew 
our sympathies to the spot. Where we 
now walked in the green corn, we thought 
of those who all night long had lain 
there wounded, amidst perished and pe- 
rishing thousands; where they heard the 
agonized groan, and saw the prowling 
plunderer doing’ his base and often 
murderous work. Especially did the 
image of that young British officer come 
before us, who perished by the plun- 
derer’s bayonet rather than suffer his 


CHANGE AND THE CHANGELESS. 


Beneath our feet slept seventy thou 
sand men—but above them waved the 
green corn, and sang the lark, and shone 
the bright exulting sun. The victims of 
the past sleep deep in the repose of 
nearly forty years, but—~ 

“T saw around me the wide fields revive 

With fruits and fertile promise, and the spring 


Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing ;" 


Land it seemed to me to symbolize 9 


more glorious future. I felt that it was 
good to have trodden this famous field, 
whose aspect, in bright contrast to its 
memories, assure us’ that—in the words 
of Elizabeth Browning— 


ccdece here 6 8 “Drums and battle-cries 
Go out in music of the morning star— 
And soon we shall have thinkers in the place 
Of fighters ; each found able as a man 
To strike electric influence through a race 
Unstayed by city wall, or barbican.” 
[Household Words, 
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THE eye that sparkles with a flash of mirth 
Is quench’d ere long in swelling streams of sor- 
row; 
Tears flood the source where laughter had its birth; 
To-day we smile—we melt in woe to-morrow. 


The traits and lineaments we hold so dear, 
Harden and stiffen in a marble slumber; 
We look our last upon the funeral gear, 
And add one sleeper to a countless number, 


But love is changeless in the changeless soul, 
Though born of earth, and rear’d in homes that 
perish ; 
Buoy'd on the wings of ages as they roll, 
It clings to memories it was wont to cherish. 


Amidst the glories of yon radiant skies, 
Transplanted thither from its mortal dwelling, 
It dreams of those for whom in fleshy guise 
With tenderest thoughts its faithful breast was 
swelling. 


Oh! fondly nurture in thy heart of hearts 

The precious germ whose produce blossoms evel} 
And when thy spirit from the body parts, 

Life's sacred ties e’en death will fail to sever! 





WE condemn ourselves, when we listen 
to reproaches thrown on an indivi 





mother’s picture to be torn from him.. 


and turn away from his exculpation. 
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“MEMORABILIA OF THE EXHIBITION 
SEASON. 
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FOREIGNERS IN LONDON. 


I the nafive out of the remote nooks 
of Cornwall and Yorkshire is struck with 
amazement by the sight, not to say the 
sights, of London, what must the fo- 
rigners think of it? Drop into Leices- 
ter-square, in the cool of the evening, 
after the fatigues of the day are over, and 
dinner has been discussed at Sabloniére’s, 
md the Prince de Galle’s, and the Hotel 
de Provence ; observe the groups as they 
sally into the street: not knowing where 
to go, or what to do exactly, they stand 
in little knots debating upon the difficulty, 
or promenade some eight or ten abreast, 
ina straggling way, that blocks up the 
whole pavement, with a vehemence of 
action and discourse that makes any timid 
little Englishwoman they happen to meet 
make a détour to avoid them (which we 
tan assure her she has no necessity to 
do); hear how they talk of this great me- 
tropolis, and its multitudinous avenues, 
ad you will gather at once, from the 
tenor of their exclamations, their objur- 
gations, and their bursts of admiration, 
tht in London, and of London, the 
thing that has taken them most by sur- 
prise is London itself. It is exactly like 
the Exhibition, the most emphatic feature 
f which is the building in which it is 
contained, 

The magnitude of London astonishes 
foreigners ; they never ean get to the end 
of our houses. They perch themselves 
én omnibusses, and go careering onwards 
ind onwards they know not whither, in 
the hope of getting somehow a glimpse 
of green trees, and a breath of air, with 
a flavor of flowers or hay-stacks in it ; but 
it is still houses, houses, houses—inter- 
tiinable brick and mortar, varied, as they 
touch the suburbs, by a ghastly lilac, or 
A consumptive creeper, nodding its fune- 


teal tresses into a parlor window on the 


toad side. They go down the river, and 


up the river, in pursuit of the pieturesque, 
and find it pretty much the same thing 
everywhere, for they have no sooner ar- 
rived at a pastoral break on the banks, 
and begun to congratulate themselves on 
having come to a bit of country at last, 
than a new mist of houses, a fresh city, 
suddenly looms out over the water, and 
dissipates the delusion. The magnitude 
of London is the grand thing; they are 
astounded and bewildered by the length, 
breadth, and depth of London ; and hav- 
ing gone east, west, north, and south, 
without being able to extrieate themselves 
from the labyrinth, they are tempted into 
the horrible suspicion, that the whole of 
England is covered with London. 

The gatherings of cabs, omnibuses, 
and private carriages westward, all 
through the peaceful environs of Mayfair, 
and the great highway of Piceadilly and 
Knightsbridge, would justify the suppo- 
sition that the rest of the town niust be 
comparatively empty. The contrary is 
the fact. The rest of the town never was 
so full. Where are all the people coming 
from? where are they all going to? are 
questions which involuntarily force them: 
selves upon the mind of the habitué as he 
picks his way through the principal tho- 
roughfares. 

No estimate has been formed of the to- 
tal number of strangers that have arrived 
in London during the last three months, 
or of the average daily increase of the 
population throughout that period. Any 
speculation on the subject would be pure- 
ly conjectural. We have no authentic 
data to go upon, and could rest our ecal- 
culations only on such uncertain and ca- 
pricious materials as are themselves sup- 
plied by extremely loose reports. That 
an inundation of people, however, quite 
equal to the flood we ventured to antici- 
pate in a former article, has actually taken 
place, cannot, we think, admit of any 
reasonable doubt. Wherever you move, 
the streets are crammed with passengers ; 
the hotels and dining-houses are every- 
where full ; and we have not yet heard of 
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comfort establishments that have been ex- 
pressly set up to meet the new demand. 
What proportion the foreigners bear to 
the provincial visitors cannot be surmised, 
beyond the fact that they carry a large 
preponderance; by and bye the prepon- 
derance will be the other way. 

And yet how tranquilly all this has 
gone on, without the least derangement 
of the usual traffic of the great city, or 
of the ordinary engagements of public or 
social life. Nor has it in the slightest 
degree disturbed the balance of supply 
and demand. London, indeed, seems ca- 
pable of an elasticity in this respect as 
remarkable as the inexhaustibility of the 
purse in the fairy tale. No increase of 
demand appears to agitate the markets ; 
prices remain stationary, or, if they have 
any tendency to change, it is rather to 
fall than to rise,—except, perhaps, in the 
single article of house accommodation. 
Here there was, and is still, a little over- 
trading, as there must ever be, where the 
supply to any given extent is always 
ready, and an overwhelming demand is 
expected by that very clever class of 
people who think they can never get too 
much of a good thing, or make too much 
hay while the sun shines. At any time 
throughout the pressure, there were lodg- 
ings to be let in London that would have 
afforded house-room to at least double 
the number of our guests. Houses in 
private streets in the best situations, 
where lodgings were never heard of be- 
fore, became all of a sudden starred with 
the neatest little bills and cards imagin- 
able; you were haunted at every turn 
by announcements of ‘apartments;’ and 
hundreds of families actually went out of 
town, or shut themselves up in obscure 
holes and corners, in the hope of letting 
their houses for a few weeks upon exor- 
bitant terms. The speculation was fair 
enough ; but it was overdone. Was there 
ever a feasible project started in this coun- 
try that was not overdone? 

The same elasticity that we observe in 
markets and lodging-houses may be seen 
in everything else; but in no particular 
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is it more note-worthy than in that of 
hired carriages of all denominations. The 
stands are quite as well supplied as usual, 
while the traffic in the streets is quadru. 
pled. Cabs and omnibuses fly about in 
all directions, and seem to spring out of 
the earth at the motions of the crowd, 
Additional licences were understood to 
have been granted to meet the increased 
demand ; but then, to balance that addi. 
tion to the public accommodation, we 
learnt recently, on the other hand, that no 
less than eight hundred licences have 
been taken away. Yet the streets are ag 
full of cabs and omnibuses as ever—so 
full, that it would be a puzzle to pack 
any more into them. 

The withdrawal of hackney licences is 
a topic which might be advantageously 
dwelt upon, if we had room, for the edi- 
fication of curious strangers, who desire 
to penetrate the secrets of London life, 
The licences were not withdrawn on at 
count of insolence, or extortion, or any 
of the ordinary transgressions which cab- 
men’s flesh is heir to; but because the 
said licences were used as conductors or 
disguises to other occupations of an inf» 
mous kind. 

The mysteries of London involve many 
strange and hideous evils that must not 
be revealed, and that cannot be even le 
gislated for. In what other part of the 
world is an avowed calling made to min 
ister so successfully to a concealed one? 
or where the most apparently dissimilar 
and incompatible pursuits are driven to- 
gether with the utmost ease, like a team 
of differently colored horses? or where 
ostensible respectability of station, anda 
character carefully built up of plausible 
externals, are so adroitly cultivated and 
employed as a mask for the most auda 
cious robbery and swindling? Look at 
the long established and orderly jewellers’ 
shops that do not sell five pounds’ worth 
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of jewelry in twelve months, and are 
nothing more than blinds for smelting 
pots ;—the attornies’ offices that are really 
no better than baits to entrap young” 
spendthrifts into bill transactions and sui- 
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cidal post obits ;—the fashionable estab- 
t of lishments which shed such lustre on the 
The | West-End—mercery, tailoring, plate— 
sual, and which, instead of making their pro- 
dru. | fits, as they seem to do, out of the regu- 
at if lar channels of trade, derive their income 
it of | exclusively from an invisible and unsus- 
owd, | pected system of usurious discounts. A 
d to | catalogue of the fraudulent masquerades 
cased § of London would fill a volume; and a 
addi. § very singular volume it would make, if 
1, we & We had a Vidocq or a Eugene Sue to do 
atno | justice to its multifarious topics. 
have The cabs, doubtless, have profited 
are ag «| largely by the influx of visitors ; although, 
r—go | With their usual cool mendacity, they tell 
pack ff You that the season has been an unusu- 
ily unfortunate one for them. The shop- 
ces ig | Keepers are the great losers. The Exhi- 
ously bition has extinguished them. They 
e edi: § complain bitterly, and with justice, of the 
desire § wparalleled stagnation of the last few 
yn life, § months. But how could it have been 
on ac § otherwise? People haven’t time to go 
or any ff ito shops. The morning is taken up 
cheab. fj With the Crystal Palace, and what little 
se the | leisure is left is absorbed by objects of 
tors historical and public interest ; so that the 
n inf § fnestral aspect of the streets is all that 
the hasty visitor finds it possible to ac- 
e many § %mplish. A glance at our shop windows 
ust not { *undantly satisfies the curiosity of stran- 
»ven le gers, accustomed to the surface show and 
, of the ff holiday finery of the continent. 
to See Re eet geen ee 
,d onet 9 But we are all this time loitering out- 
ssimilar § Sdethe Great Exhibition. Let us go in, 
‘ven to. yall means. The reader need not be 
a team § “amed—we have not the remotest inten- 
where | ton of describing a scene with which the 
n, anda §Yhole universe, wherever a newspaper 
Jausible §)enetrates, is already familiar. 
ted and § Wehave some doubts whether the Ex- 
st auda- hibition has ever been so interesting in 
Look at tail since the first of May as it was 
swellers’ §Vithin two or three days of the opening. 
s’ worth [Iwo days before it opened, the fulfilment 
and are §‘the pledge to the public appeared phy- 
smelting tally impossible. The place was strewn 
re really §"er with fragments and saw-dust, and 
> young © and cases, packed and unpacked. 
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Hundreds of fittings had yet to be finish- 
ed ; men were at work all over the count- 
ers, and up in the galleries, and on the roof, 
and over the floor; and there were not 
twenty yards of the whole area of twenty- 
six acres that looked in such a state of 
forwardness as to justify a hope that they 
could be got ready in time for the open- 
ing. By what magical arts all these diffi- 
culties were overcome, the confusion clear- 
ed up, the hangings swung, the cases un- 
packed, the counters dressed, and the vast 
superficies decorated and put in order for 
the ceremonies of the inauguration, we 
know not; and we are even sceptical as 
to the fact whether the people who ac- 
complished these sorceries are quite aware 
themselves how they did it. 

The confusion of the last few days was 
singularly picturesque. You could see 
the costumes of all nations running about 
in a state of flutter and disorder that elicit- 
ed an infinite variety of temperaments— 
the flash of the tropics, the languor of 
the south, the gravity of the oriental com- 
plexion, and the rough bluster of the 
north. Some were impetuous and cho- 
lerie ; whilst others, seated tranquilly on 
their unopened bales, waiting for instruc- 
tions, looked on at the surrounding riot 


with imperturbable indifference. The in- 


cidents that were everywhere disclosed to 
you as you passed up the nave helped, 
also, to give a sort of dramatic interest 
to the scene, and to set you speculating 
on the distant homes and associations of 
these people, and the community of pur- 
suits and civilizing aims which had thus 
collected a multitude of men from the 
extremest points of the world under one 
roof, and for one express object. Little 
domestic under-plots, and quaint bits of 
pathos and fun, occasionally enlivened the 
bustle, or threw a scrap of pantomimic 
comedy into the silent corners of the Ba- 
zaar. 
ROMANCE IN THE RUSSIAN DE- 
PARTMENT. 

We remember an instance of this kind. 

It was just before the Exhibition opened, 
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while most of the foreign departments 
were in a state of indescribable eonfu- 
sion. The Russian division was in the 
ineipient stage of development; curious 
drums and trumpets, glittering ware and 
articles of northern vertu, had been de- 
livered out of their boxes, and lay heap- 
ed about till the rest of the consignments 
should have arrived. There was a lull 
in the work; the men entrusted with the 
business were out, probably unpacking in 
the Park; and the Russian chamber in 
that condition of rich disorder was left to 
the charge of a young girl. She was 
dressed town-fashion and had none of the 
marks of the peasant about her, except a 
bright dark glow on her cheeks. She 
was handsome—that is to say, round- 
faced, with lively eyes, capable of a pro- 
found sentimental expression, (which 
seems, indeed, more or less common to 
all lively eyes,) and of a ‘comely shape.’ 
You would have almost guessed her 
country from the cast of her features; 
yet, notwithstanding the Russian snow 
she came of, she gave you to understand 
at the first glance that there was blood in 
her veins as warm as ever danced in Italy. 
If one could make anything substantial 
out of such a fancy, we might have ima- 
gined that she was a neighbor of that 
river,— 


Whose icy current flows through banks of roses. 


There she stood, keeping watch over the 
goods, and pretending to read a book. It 
was mere pretence. From behind a tem- 
porary curtain suspended at the back, 
there peeped every now and then an Eng- 
lish youth of one or two and twenty, 
with a dash of the juvenile roué in him, 
extremely well-looking, and fairly set out 
for conquest. He appeared to be con- 
nected with some of the adjoining States, 
but it was evident that while his business 
called him to one place, his love of ad- 
venture had fascinated him to another. 
The coquetry that went on between them 
would have had a telling effect upon the 
stage. Young as they were, they under- 
stood how to flirt books and curtains.as 
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skilfully as any senhorita of Seville or 
Madrid ever flirted a fan. Her look aside, 
to show her consciousness, as it were un- 
consciously, was perfect ; and the way the 
young gentleman affected to be looking 
very seriously at something else, while he 
was all the time direeting an intense fo. 
cal light upon her ringlets (which she 
felt as palpably as if it had lifted them 
up), was a picture which, with the lady 
in the foreground, might be recommend. 
ed to the consideration of Mr. Frank 
Stone, who always hits off these exqui- 
site inchoate sensations with the most 
charming truthfulness. ‘They did not un- 
derstand one word of each other’s lan- 
guage, yet had already contrived, by the 
aid of a third language, with which they 
were both familiar, to get up a tolerably 
intimate acquaintance. We are sorry we 
cannot tell the reader how it ended; we 
hope happily for both parties, and that 
the lady did not leave her own inclement 
climate to find a more wintry region here! 
When the Romances of the Exhibition 
—with the crystal fountain for a frontis 
piece, as the trysting-place for lovers who 
want to lose other people and find them. 
selves—come to be published, perhaps 
we shall have the sequel of this little i- 
cident. 

It is a hopeful sign of intellectual ad- 
vancement, that the sculpture has occu- 
pied so large a share of attention. The 
specimens that have acquired the most 
notoriety, are not, perhaps, the most de. 
serving of it; but the fact that all classes 
of visitors examine the sculpture with in- 
terest, is a gratifying evidence of improy- 
ed taste. Everybody makes it a point to 
look at the Amazon, the Greek Slave, 
and the Veiled Vestal. There is great 
merit in each of them, but it is associ- 
ated with faults which hasty admiration 


has entirely overlooked. The power of ) 


the Amazon, the strength of expression, 
the agony of the horse—a grand and tet- 
rible mixture of dismay and desperation— 
are triumphant proofs of the artist's ge 
nius; and it is therefore all the more to 
be regretted, that so noble work should 
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be marred by one or two very obvious 
blemishes. Observe the attitude of the 
Amazon. She has lost her seat, and is 
thrown back in an impossible position on 
the haunches of the horse. Turn to the 
back of the statue, and look at the horse’s 
tail. It is cast up lashing the air, as if 
the creature were in a state of high ex- 
ultation, instead of being drawn in be- 
tween its legs by the effort of terror, 
which would inevitably make it coil up 
all its muscles. These faults are deduc- 
tions from the merits of the work as a 
perfect study ; but enough remains be- 
hind to justify the highest encomiums. 


THE GREEK SLAVE, ETC. 


We are much perplexed by the statue 
of the Greek Slave. In what respect is 
it Greek? And is a manacle upon a deli- 
cate wrist the only means sculpture pos- 
sesses of expressing the sorrow and an- 
guish of slavery? The fact is, there is 
no meaning whatever in the face, which 
has anything in. the world but Greek or 
slavery written on it; and if the head 
and manacles were lopped off, the rest of 
the figure would be very beautiful as a 
study of form. It is full of grace from 
the shoulders down, especially at the side 
and back ; but the artist has utterly fail- 
ed in the attempt to convey anything 
more. Of the ‘ Veiled Vestal, we sup- 
pose it must be allowed to be a curious 
and successful example of skilful manipu- 
lation. The veil is cleverly executed, and 
looks quite gauzy and transparent at a 
proper distance; but it bears about. the 
same relation to high art as Paganini’s 
performance on a single string ; it merely 
shows a difficulty overcome without any 
result. The vulgar may wonder at it, 
but the educated grieve. At the best, it 
is no more that what is popularly, but 
not very correctly, called a trick, which is 
a sort of ingenuity that exhausts your 
admiration the moment you detect it. 

There is not much risk of judgment in 
according to the Virginius of MacDowell 








the first place in the Exhibition. That 
magnificent work is well known, and for- 
tunately occupies so prominent a position 
in the transept, that it cannot escape the 
attention it deserves. Awarding to Kiss, 
and Power, and Monti, and the rest of 
the foreign and native contributors the 
full measure of their deserts, (and al- 
though there are not many striking speei- 
mens in the Exhibition, there are a few 
of great merit,) we believe that the art- 
ists themselves would agree with us in 
the high estimate we place upon the pas- 
sionate energy and soft beauty which are 
so wondrously blended in this elaborate 
work, and which carry the resources of 
art to the height of their illustrative 
power, 

The throwing open of the Exhibition 
to enormous crowds of people at the low 
entrance of one shilling, has tested the 
safety of educating the masses by means 
of such sights, From the Ist of May 
up to the present time the damage inflict- 
ed by curiosity, or ill-conduet, is of less 
account than the ordinary injury which 
goods might undergo in shops during a 
similar period. In fact, no damage what- 
ever, in the sense of wilful damage, has 
been inflicted, and the fabrics likely te 
spoil by the touch or by exposure to the 
air have been preserved with extraordina- 
ry freshness, We may mention, also, an- 
other gratifying fact, that the amount of 
thefts and pocket-picking has been quite 
insignificant, and that the honor of the 
few offences of that kind that have taken 
place are pretty equally divided between 
foreign and native talent. Not a single 
violation of order has disturbed the en- 
joyment of the visitors; and the utmost 
decorum and harmony have marked the 
whole proceedings. Yet the additional 
police force employed, to whose exeellent 
arrangements we are so materially indebt- 
ed, does not exceed five hundred. 

The number of persons that are daily 
in attendance in the body of the building, 
augmenting the stream of its contents, is 
more considerable, perhaps, than the pub- 
lic in general are aware, In addition to 
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the regular police force and the sappers 
and miners, there are upwards of three 
hundred persons in the pay of the commis- 
sioners, and two thousand exhibitors and 
exhibitors’ assistants in daily attendance. 
With such a multitude of people engaged 
in the interior, and the infinite variety of 
risks which may arise from carelessness 
and a thousand other causes, the reader 
may be curious to learn what precautions 
are taken to provide against accidents. 
Like everything else connected with this 
great work, they are extremely simple. 
In the first place, every exhibitor is left 
to take care of his own goods in the best 
way he can; which undoubtedly affords 
the best guarantee for the general securi- 
ty. The most complete protection against 
fire is organized all over the interior, con- 
sisting of sixteen hydrants, several fire- 
engines, and a large supply of fire-buck- 
ets and iron’ reservoirs, all of which can 
be brought into play at a few moments’ 
notice. The instant the necessary labors 
are over (and as little as possible is done 
after dark,) all lights are put out, and the 
protection of the building for the night 
is consigned to fifty policemen, twenty- 
four sappers and miners, and six firemen, 
who sleep upon the premises. But how 
is this extensive area kept in repair, dust- 
ed, and cleaned? By a systematic ar- 
rangement, equally simple and effective. 
Six hours, from four.o’clock in the morn- 
hg till ten, are dedicated to these pur- 
poses, and are found amply sufficient. It 
is, perhaps, the only instance on record of 
a great public exhibition which has re- 
ceived troops of visitors for a period of 
three months without having been closed 
up for a single day to be repaired or re- 
freshed. This Exhibition is independent 
of such necessities, for which it is partly 
indebted to its structure, being a self-act- 
ing duster arid cleaner in its floors and 


roof. [Fraser’s Magazine. 





Tuar virtue which depends on opinion 
looks to secrecy alone, and could not be 
trusted in a desert. 
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Tue life of Hartley Coleridge reminds 
one of a painful dream. There was little 
health or soundness in it. The man was 
conscious of this himself, and was full of 
lamentations as to his want of purpose 
and self-control, which he took no pains 
to amend. That he had great talents 
will be conceded,—that he had what is 
called genius is not so clear. But what 
powers he had he grievously misused, 
He was always calling on Jupiter, but 
would not help himself. In his poems 
he preached purity, and in his life he prac. 
tised self-indulgence. Is such a career 
excusable in any man,—in a day-laborer 
or a shopkeeper? then how much less 
excusable in one who was competent to 
be a great teacher, and whose talents 
were equal to the highest vocation ? 

We hold that the literary man or poet 
is as much under obligation to lead a pare 
and virtuous life as any other man,—and 
that the fact of his talent or his genius 
is not a palliation, but an aggravation, of 
offences committed by him against publie 
morality. Intellectual powers are gifts 
committed to men to subserve their-own 
happiness, as well as to promote the en 
lightenment of their kind. Poetic powers, 
if employed by the possessor merely in 
dreamy indolence, and in the indulgence 
of the luxury of imaginative thinking, are 
not rightfully but wrongfully applied. In 
such a case the poet’s enjoyment is set- 
sual and selfish. He may spend his time 
in arranging phrases,—embodying beauti- 
ful ideas it may be; but all the while he 
is not so much discovering, enforcing, of 
disseminating truth, as only luxuriating 
in his own tastes. If he spends his life 
in the meantime wastefully and hurtfully, 
his great gifts are naught, and might a8 
well not have been. What is thought 
or thinking worth, unless it help forwatd 
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the life, and is illustrated in the life ? 
What are poetic dreams or imaginings, if 
the man’s daily conduct be at constant 
yariance with them? 

It used to be too much the case with 
the poets of a former age, to claim a kind 
of immunity from the ordinary laws of 
life. The poet used to be pictured as 
aman out at elbows. This old notion 
might be a vulgar one, but it must to a 
large extent have been formed on a basis 
of experience. Hogarth’s picture of the 
“Distressed Poet” probably was not far 
from the truth. The literary character 
has become greatly elevated since then, 
and the lives of Wordsworth, Southey, 
Moore, Rogers, and others, amply prove 
that poetic gifts are not incompatible with 
a fair share of ordinary worldly prudence ; 
that authors, as a class, are not necessa- 
rily poor, hungry, and drunken. But 
there are still to be met with, here and 
there, young dapperlings of poets, who 
are very apt at stringing phrases together 
about unrequited genius, and to cite the 
fate of Burns, Savage, and Chatterton,— 
perhaps even to contemplate with sympa- 
thy, if not with feelings akin to admira- 
tion, the lives of such as Hartley Cole- 
ridge. Their sentimental reyeries are full 
of despair, sighs, cries of revolt, and hope- 
lessness ; and if you say a word in depre- 
cation of such a strain, they ery out,— 
“Be quiet! I am a poet,—you! you are 
only flesh and blood; you don’t compre- 
hend me:—leave me to my illusions.” 
But really intelligence and poetry are not 
to be regarded apart from morality. It is 


‘not enough that a man is intelligent, and 


writes delicious verse. If he is a drunk- 
ard or immoral, we cannot excuse him 
more than any ordinary man. Genius is 
no excuse in such a case; if a man’s 


talents be great, his blame is only the 


greater when he egregiously misuses 


them. 


And yet we admit that much is to be 
said in palliation of the life of Hartley 
Coleridge. Doubtless, our constitution 
and character in no small degree depend 


upon the originators of our being,—and 
11 
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not only so, but our tastes, idiosyneracies, 
sympathies, habits, and even modes of 
thought. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, with 
his abounding gifts, was improvident, fee- 
ble of purpose, and self-indulgent to ex- 
cess; and his son seems to have inherited 
all his frailties, together with a portion of 
his genius. The child was born ‘in 
dreams, he lived in dreams, and in dreams 
he died. He is said to have puzzled him- 
self, when a child, about the reality of 
existence! Sitting on the knee of old 
Jackson, Southey’s humble friend, he 
would pour out the most strange specu- 
lations, and weave the wildest inventions, 
When only eight years old, he found a 
spot upon the globe; which he peopled 
with an imaginary nation, to whom he 
gave an imaginary name, imaginary lan- 
guage, imaginary laws, and an imaginary 
senate. These day-dreams he is said to 
have in course of time believed in as real, 
and his relations encouraged the dreamy 
boy, and made a wonder of him. His 
dreams became a more real world to 
him than the actual world in which he 
lived. Then his father early crammed 
him with Greek, beginning him in this 
language at ten years old, though his in- 
struction in this, as in other branches of 
knowledge, was interrupted and desultory. 
He had always abundant time to build 
his castles in the air, and to carry on the 
affairs of his dream-land, which he called 
Ejuxria. He was constantly forming 
“plans,”—dreaming of doing things which 
were never to be done, until the practice 
became at length habitual in him, and 
was gredually welded into his life. } 
Living in this dream-land of his, the 
boy became morbidly shy. He never 
played with his fellows. He passed his 
time in reading, walking, dreaming. to 
himself, or telling his dreams to others. — 
His uncle, Southey, used to tell him that 
he-had two left hands. He lived not the 
life of other boys, but spun romances and 
tales for them of immense length, and 
kept them awake for.hours together when 
they lay in bed at nights, during their 





recital. ‘For the boy had already the gift 
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of extraordinary powers of speech,— 
another inheritance from his gifted father. 
But he never took a high place at school. 
Boys of very common-place talents, but 
with application and industry, never failed 
to take the lead of him. “Unstable as 
water, thou shalt not excel,” might be 
said of his whole life. “While at schvol,” 
says his brother, who writes the interest- 
ing memoir prefixed to his poems, “a cer- 
tain infirmity of will, the specific evil of 
his life, had already shown itself. His 
sensibility was intense, and he had not 
wherewithal to control it. He could not 
open a letter without trembling. He 
shrank from mental pain—he was beyond 
measure impatient of constraint. He was 
liable to paroxysms of rage, often the dis- 
guise of pity, self-accusation, or other 
painful emotion,—anger it could hardly 
be called—during which he bit his arm 
-or finger violently. He yielded, as it 
were, unconsciously, to slight temptations, 
slight in themselves, and slight to him, 
as if swayed by a mechanical impulse 
apart from his own volition. It looked 
like an organic defect,—a congenital im- 
‘perfection. Ido not offer this as a suffi- 
cient explanation. There are mysteries 
‘in our moral nature upon which we can 
only pause and doubt.” 

He went to College at Oxford, where 
he was supported by his father’s friends 
and relatives,—for his father was at the 
time in embarrassed circumstances, and 
could not afford the expense,—could 
scarcely even maintain himself. He there 
-distinguished himself chiefly by his ex- 
traordinary powers as a converser at 
‘* wine-parties,” where he would hold 
forth by the hour on any subject that 
offered. He spent his vacations at High- 
‘gate or Keswick, where he had the ad- 
vantages of association with many dis- 
tinguished literary men. He was still 
living in dreams—reading Wordsworth 
more than the classics, and fitting himself 
rather for the career of a dreamer than 
‘for the life of a working, active man. 
He succeeded, however, in obtaining a 
‘fellowship at Oriel, which was the source 
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of no small joy to his friends. But he 
enjoyed his position only for a very short 
time. “At the elose of his probationary 
year,” says his brother, “ he was judged 
to have forfeited his Oriel fellowship, on 
the ground, mainly, of intemperance” 
This, we shall find, was the great blemish 
of his after-life. 

Then he went to London, to maintain 
himself by his pen, but his dreamy, pur. 
poseless character, accompanied him— 
he failed to exert himself,—wanted indus. 
try,—made plans, which remained such,— 
procrastinated from day to day,—and of 
course he failed. The successful literary 
man must be a hard worker, and nota 
mere dreamer; but this young mam had 
never trained himself to habits of industry, 
nor had any one else so trained him; 80 
he failed,—taking refuge in intoxication, 
and often disappearing for days together. 
For about two years he resided in Lon 
don, occasionally contributing small pieces 
to the London Magazine ; but this scram. 
bling life only served to aggravate his 
weaknesses, and the scheme was then 
proposed of taking a school for him in 
the north of England. Hartley’s “genius” 
revolted at the proposal, but at last he 
consented, commenced the work without 
heart, without purpose, and failed again. 
That was at Ambleside, whither his friends 
had thought it advisable now to remove 
him. His habits remained the same, and 
he occasionally, though undesignedly, led 
others into the same excess with himself. 
Yet he was not without bodily and intel. 
lectual strength, had he but chosen to 
use it. In one of his letters to his brother 
he says, “I cannot find that either my 
cares or my follies have materially di- 
minished my bodily or intellectual vigor.” 
He was perfectly conscious of the folly 
and unworthiness of the course he was 
pursuing, and often overflowed with wise 
moral reflections on the subject. But he 
would make no effort to rise, and only 
sunk to lower depths. One of the most 
eminent of his friends on the Lakes re- 
lates that he latterly ceased to call on 
him,—“ it was so ridiculous and pitiable 
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to find the poor, harmless creature, amid 
the finest scenery in the world, and in 
beautiful summer weather, dead drunk at 
ten o'clock in the morning.” 

A publisher at Leeds having engaged 
him to write a book on the “ Worthies of 
Yorkshire,” found that the work proceeded 
so slowly,—Hartley procrastinating from 
day to day, as was his wont,—that he in- 
duced him to go over to Leeds and write 
it there. While at Leeds, his life was of 
the usual description, fitful in labor, irre- 
solute, often desponding, and as often 
breaking off into fits of dissipation and 
wandering. He would disappear for days 
together, and the printer’s boys were sent 
seouring about the country in search for 
him,—sometimes finding him in a hedge- 
bottom, at other times in an obscure beer- 
shop. When, after one of these wander- 
ings, he retraced his steps home by him- 
self, he would hang about the house, at the 
end of the street, not having the courage to 
enter, until some messenger, sent out to 
watch for his return, would lead him back, 
—often in a pitiable state. All this is 
very lamentable: and what is the more 
extraordinary, during this time, his brain 
was teeming with fancy, with poet’s 
dreams, with beautiful thoughts,—such 
as an angel of purity might have enter- 
tained. Never, perhaps, was there a life 
more utterly at variance with his thoughts 
than was that of Hartley Coleridge. 

It was so to the end. He deplored his 
habits, but did not change them. He la- 
mented his indolence, but worked not. 
His poetry breathed aspirations after puri- 
ty, but his life remained impure and gro- 
velling. And yet he was beloved by all, 
—loved because of his amiability, his 
inoffensiveness, his almost helplessness. 
He remained (to use his own words)— 


“ Yet to the last a rugged wrinkled thing, 
To which young sweetness did delight to cling.” 


Children doted on Hartley Coleridge,— 
himself a child. Nature in him appeared 
reversed ; for in his infancy he was a man 
in the maturity of his fancy, and in his 


among men. A child with grey hairs,— 
for his head early became silver-white, 
though the grey hairs brought not wis- 
dom with them. And yet his literary 
culture was great; his knowledge of 
books was immense; and the elegant 
manner in which he would dilate upon 
lofty themes, charmed all hearers. In the 
aspect of nature, his converse was like 
that of a god. 

The only after incidents that occurred 
worthy of note in Hartley Coleridge’s 
life, were his temporary occupation as a 
schoolmaster at Sedburgh, and his ap- 
pearance as a contributor to Moxon’s edi- 
tion of some of the older British poets, 
for which, after great procrastination, he 
wrote the introduction to the works of 
Massinger. A similar introduction to the 
works of Ford was committed to him, 
and was in hand for years, but he had not 
sufficient industry nor application to com- 
plete it. But he occasionally contributed 
a paper to Blackwood’s Magazine, when 
the fit of writing came upon him. A col- 
lection of these articles, with his Mar- 
ginalia, written by him in books while 
reading them, has recently been pub- 
lished. 

Such is a brief outline of this blurred 
and blotted life. A few months before 
his death, he wrote the following lines in 
a copy of his poems,—alluding to his in- 
tention of publishing another volume,— 
which he had bound himself under bond 
to furnish, and, we have been informed, 
had been paid for, but was never fur- 
nished. The lines are entitled— 


FOLLOWED BY ANOTHER. 


Oh! woful impotence of weak resolve, 
Recorded rashly to the writer’s shame. 

Days pass away, and Time’s large orb: revolve, 
And every day beholds me still the same ; 

Till oft-neglected purpose loses aim, 

And hope becomes a flat unheeded lie, 

And conscience, weary with the work of blame, 
In seeming slumber droops her wistful eye, 

As if she would resign her unregarded ministry. 


It remains only to note the death of this 
poor fellow-being. It occurred on the 6th 
of January, 1849, when in his fifty-third 





advanced years he was as a helpless child 


year. “He died the death of a strong 
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man, his bodily frame being of the finest 
construction, and capable of great endur- 
ance.” The following incident relative 
to Wordsworth is related in the biography 
by Hartley Coleridge’s brother :—* The 
day following Hartley's death, Words- 
worth walked over with me to Grasmere, 
—to the churchyard,—a plain enclosure 
of the olden time surrounding the old vil- 
lage church, in which lay the remains of 
his wife’s sister, his nephew, and his be- 
loved daughter. Here, having desired the 
sexton to measure out the ground for 
his own and Mrs. Wordsworth’s grave, 
he bade him measure out the space of a 
third grave for my brother, immediately 
beyond. 

“*When I lifted up my eyes from my 
daughter’s grave, he exclaimed, ‘ he was 
standing there!’ pointing to the spot 
where my brother had stood on the sor- 
rowful. occasion to which he alluded. 
Then turning to the sexton, he said, 
‘Keep the ground for us,—we are old 
people, and it canuet be for long.’ 

“In the grave thus marked out, my 
brother’s remains were laid on the follow- 
ing Thursday, and in little more than a 
twelvemonth his venerable and venerated 
friend was brought to occupy his own. 
They lie in the south-east angle of the 
churchyard, not far from a group of trees, 
with the little beck; that feeds the lake 
with its clear water, murmuring by their 
side. Around them are the quiet moun- 
tains. . . . . It was a winter's day when 
my brother was carried to his last home, 
cold but fine, as I noted at the time, with 
a few slight seuds of sleet and gleams of 
sunshine, one of which greeted us as we 
entered Grasmere, and another smiled 
brightly through the church window. 
May it, rest. upon his memory !” 

We can add nothing to this. The re- 
cital is very touching, and is done through- 
out with the extremest delicacy and grace 
by his brother, who would lovingly pal- 
liate the errors of the departed. He 
sleeps well by Wordsworth’s side, Words- 
worth having been the model of all his 
poetry, and standing to him instead of a 





father through the greater part of his un. 
happy life. 

Hartley Coleridge’s poetry reminds the 
reader of Wordsworth in nearly every 
line, though it is Wordsworth diluted; 
and at its best the Lake poetry cannot 
much bear dilution. Excepting in the 
sonnets which relate to his own personal 
unhappiness, the poems sound like the 
echoes of other poets, rather than welling 
warm from the writer’s own heart. And 
though, in the personal sonnets referred 
to, he paints his purposeless life and 
blighted career in terse and poetic lan- 
guage, it were perhaps better that they 
were not written at all. His poems ad. 
dressed to Childhood are perhaps the 
most charming things in the collection. 
For poor Hartley loved children, and they 
returned his love; he loved women, too, 
but at a distance, and his despondency at 
his own want of personal attractions for 
them is a frequent theme of his poetry. 
Here is an instance of a very happily. 
touched picture :— 

NIGHT. 
The crackling embers on the hearth are dead ; 
The indoor note of industry is still ; 
The latch is fast; upon the window-sill 
The small birds wait not for their daily bread ; 
The voiceless flowers—how quietly they shed 
Their nightly odors ;—and the household rill 


Murmurs continuous dulcet sounds that fill 
The vacant expectation, and the dread 


Of listening night. And haply now she sleeps; ‘ * 


For all the garrulous noises of the air 

Are hush’d in peace ; the soft dew silent weeps, 
Like hopeless lovers for a maid so fair. 

Oh ! that I were the happy dream that creeps 
To her soft heart, to find my image there. 

There are many beautiful thoughts also 
to be found in his verses on birds and 
flowers, gracefully and delicately elabo- 
rated; and his fragment of Prometheus is 
not unworthy of the name he bore, though 
it wants the original strength and skill 
of the elder Coleridge. 

Hartley Coleridge’s Essays and Mar- 
ginalia are: of a kindred character to his 
poetry. They are elegant compositions, 
displaying familiar acquaintance with 
books, and sometimes a lively humor. 
Perhaps there is a want of force and 
originality about them; in style they bear 
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a considerable resemblance to that of} 


Southey, whom he admired as a writer 
and loved as a relation. His Marginalia 
are the best portions of the work, being 
often pithy, shrewd, and suggestive. 

The melancholy history of Hartley 
Coleridge is not without its moral. It 
was perhaps his misfortune to be the son 
of a poet, who gave little heed to the 
healthy training of his children. The 
child’s endowment of fancy, though a rare 
one, proved only a source of unhappiness 
in after-life, having been cultivated, as it 
was, to the entire disregard of those other 
practical qualities which fit a man for 
useful intercourse with the world. Living 
in a state of dreaminess and abstraction, 
his mind became unnerved, and his manly 
powers fatally impaired. He indulged in 
poetic thought rather as an effeminate 
luxury than as a means of self-culture or 
a relaxation from the severe toils and 
duties of life. He was, however,. fully 
aware of the wrongness of his course, as 
appears from his numerous melancholy 
plaints in stanzas and sonnets. But he 
made no effort at self-help; he met ad- 
versity and temptation half-way, and laid 
himself down at their feet, a willing vic- 
tim. Though we ought to be tolerant of 
the frailties of genius, we cannot over- 


Jook its sins and follies, which are but 


too often seized upon as excuses for ex- 
cess by those who are less gifted. We 
must bear in mind that high powers are 
committed to man for noble uses,—that 
from him to whom much is given much 
shall be required,—that however poetic 
may be a man’s thoughts, he is not there- 
by absolved from the observance of the 
practical virtues of life, or from living 
soberly, purely, and religiously; on the 
contrary, the man of high thinkings is 
expected to live thus daily, and to make 
his life the practical record of his thoughts. 
Though there were many things to love 
about Hartley Coleridge, such was not 
the record he has left us, and we trust his 
sad eareer may not be without its lesson 
and its warning to others. 
[Eliza Cook’s Journal. 








TRUE WOMAN. 


BY WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 


No quaint conceit of speech, 
No iden, minted phrase, 

Dame Nature needs to teach, 
To echo Woman’s praise ; 

Pure love and truth unite 

To do thee, Woman, right! 


She is the faithful mirror 

Of thoughts.that brightest be— 
Of feelings without error, 

Of matchless constancie ; 
When art essays to render 

More glorious heaven’s bow — 
To paint the virgin splendor 

Of fresh-fallen mountain snow— 
New fancies will I find, 
To laud true Woman's mind. 


No words can lovelier make 
Virtue’s all-lovely name: 
No change can ever shake 
A woman’s virtuous fame: 
The moon is forth anew, 
Though envious clouds endeavor 
To screen her from our view— 
More beautiful than ever : 
So, through detraction’s haze, 
True Woman shines alwaies. 


The many-tinted rose 
Of gardens is the queen ; 
The perfumed violet knows 
No peer where she is seen. 
The flower of woman-kind 
Is aye a gentle mind. 





No man, for any considerable period, 
can wear one face to himself and another 
to the multitude, without finally getting 
bewildered as to which may be the truer. 

THERE are many moral Acteons, who 
are as miserably devoured by objects of 
their own choosing, as was the fabulous 
one by his own hounds. 

Tue powers of the mind, when they 
are unbound and expanded by the sun- 
shine of felicity, more frequently luxuri- 
ate into follies than blossom into good- 
ness. 

Catmyess is the most abundant origin 
of all that is keen and deep in the move- 
ments of the mind; it is the essence of 
judgment, the author of penetration, we 
substitute of invention. 
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[We take the following piquant sketch from 
an old number of the Monthly Magazine.] 


OPPOSITE NEIGHBORS. 


Ir was on a pouring wet morning in the 
end of the month of March, 1827, that I 
sat drowsily ensconced in a “ Woodburn” 
beside the fire in my study (/) in a front 
room in Upper Brook Street—for I am 
in easy circumstances, and rent “a suite 
of apartments fit for the immediate re- 
ception of an M. P. or bachelor of fashion,” 
in the house of a “ professional man of 
celebrity, who has no family.” I had 
spelt through two newspapers, even to 
the last resource of “ Rowland’s Kalydor” 
and “Gowland’s Lotion.” I had read 
and dozed over every article in the last 
page of my last paper, until I caught my- 
self reading the small-printed prices of 
the markets—potatoes at 8s. 6d. 

I began to feel—as hunting gentlemen 
do during a hard frost—what is called 
“hard up.” I had stirred my fire till it 
was out; and yawned until I began to 
fear a locked jaw. In very despair I 
strolled to the window, hopeless as I was 
of seeing anything more amusiug than 
overflowing gutters, half-drowned spar- 
rows, ora drenched apothecary’s boy. 
It was early in the morning, at least in a 
London morning, and I could not even 
anticipate the relief of a close carriage, 
with an oil-skin hammer-cloth, driving 
by: what, then, was my delight, when, at 
one glance, as I reached the window, I 
descried that the bills in a large and 
handsome house opposite had been taken 
down! Now do not suppose that I love 
to pry into my neighbors’ affairs for the 
sake of gossip—far from it: but what is 
an honest bachelor gentleman to do on a 
rainy morning, if he may not pick upa 
small matter of amusement by watching 
his opposite neighbors now and then ? 

The houses opposite were worse than 
no houses at all: for one was inhabited 
by an old and infirm lady, who had no 
visitors but an M.D., an apothecary, and 
a man in a shovel-hat. The other house 
contained only an elderly and very quiet 
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couple, who had not near so much variety 
as a clock; they never stopt—never went 
too fast or too slow—never wanted wind. 
ing up—they went of themselves—their 
breakfast and dinner bells rang daily toa 
minute, at half-past eight and at six 
o'clock —their ‘fat coaehman and fat 
horses came to the door precisely at two 
o'clock to take them out, always to the 
Regent’s Park, and drove twice round the 
outer circle. I took care to inquire into 
that fact. I ascertained, too, for certain, 
that they had a leg of mutton for dinner 
every Tuesday and Friday, and fish three 
times a-week, including Sundays, on 
which day, too, the butcher always brought 
roasting beef—always the thick part of 


the sirloin. What could I do with such 
people as these? I gave them up ag 
hopeless. 


Preparations for the reception of a 
family in my favorite house now went on 
with great spirit; a thorough internal 
cleaning and scouring on the first day; 
on the second, all the windows were 
cleaned. I could stand it no longer, and 
snatching up my hat, I just stepped over 
promiscuously to ask the maid, who was 
washing the steps, by whom the house 
was taken. She was a stupid, ignorant, 
country girl, and did not seem at all alive 
to the interest attaching to her examina- 
tion. I, however, discovered that the 
house was taken by a baronet, and that 
his family consisted of his lady and one 
child (a boy), and his wife’s sister. 

I took a few turns in the Park, and just 
as I rapped at my own door, I determined 
I would make no farther inquiries con- 
cerning the expected family—no, it would 
be infinitely more interesting to discover 
everything by my own penetration and 
ingenuity ;—it would be a nice employ- 
ment for me, for I was dreadfully at a 
loss for something to do, and would keep 
me from falling asleep. 

I now began to count the hours. I 
was afraid of stirring from the window 
lest the strangers should escape my vigi- 
lance, and arrive unknown to me, I even 
dined in my study; and here, by the 
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way, I must let the reader into a little 
secret, I had a large wire blind fixed on 
one of my windows, behind which I could 
stand and direct my inquiries unseen by 
anybody, though few within range were 
unseen by me. 

‘A few days passed slowly on. Muslin 
curtains were put up, not blinds, for- 
tunately for me, (I have a mortal anti- 
pathy to blinds to any windows but my 
own ;) boxes of mignionette appeared in 
every window. A cart from Colville’s, in 
the King’s Road, filled with Persian lilacs, 
moss-roses, and heliotropes, unladed its 


‘sweets at the door. They had, then, a 


rural taste; country people, perhaps; 
and I sighed as I figured to myself a 
bevy of plump rosy misses in pink and 
green, and one or two young squires in 
green coats and top boots. The arrival, 
whatever it might be, must be drawing 
very near—nearer and nearer—for a res- 
pectable looking housekeeper made her 
appearance one morning at the window, 
who had stolen a march on me; I never 
could make that out, for I had never seen 
her arrive. ‘Two or three maids also 
were flitting about, and a gentleman out 
of livery appeared, now at the area, and 
now at the hall-door, superintending the 
unpacking of a grand piano-forte from 
Broadwood’s; then arrived a cart from 
Brecknell and Turner’s, wax-chandlers in 
the Haymarket ; and one from Fortnum 
and Mason’s, in Piceadilly, with divers 
other carts and packages of minor consi- 
deration. Then came hackney coaches 
with servants and colored paper boxes— 
smart looking maids in Leghorn bonnets 
and drab shawls, and footmen in dark 
green, and very plain liveries. The fa- 
mily could not be far behind. At last, 
about four o’clock, the fish arrived—a 
turbot and two fine lobsters for sauce. 
I can be on my oath it was not a brill, 
and fish was very dear that morning, for 
I inquired; therefore that could not be 
for the servants,—Sir Charles and family 
must be close at hand. . 

I remained rooted to the window, and 
was soon rewarded for my patient inves- 


tigation, by hearing, at about six o’vlock, 
a carriage driving rapidly up the street 
from Park Lane. It was them actually. 
A green travelling carriage, all over im- 
perials, stopped at the door in good 
earnest, most beautifully splashed with 
mud—no arms—only a bird for the crest; 
four post horses, and a maid and man- 
servant in the rumble. My heart beat 
quick, my eyes strained in my head, lest 
any one of the inmates of the carriage 
should escape my vigilance. The hall 
doors were thrown open in an instant, 
and the gentleman out of livery; with 
two of his colleagues, flew out to assist 
the ladies to alight. First of all, a gen- 
tleman—Sir Charles, of course—made his 
appearance, tall, and very distinguished 
looking, dressed in a brown frock-coat, 
and dark fur travelling cap, and apparent- 
ly about thirty years of age. Next came 
a lady, who skipped out very lightly, and 
who seemed rather in a hurry to see the 
new abode—that was the sister. She 
was thin, and very graceful, and wrapped 
in a white cashmere, with rather a narrow 
border; her features were hidden from 
my view, as she wore one of those 
plaguey large coarse straw bonnets, tied 
down with white satin ribbons, two 
bows, and the edges cut in vandykes. 
Another lady then descended, more 
slowly and carefully, and as she watched 
the alighting of a nurse who had depo- 
sited a fine rosy boy, about a twelve- 
month old, into the arms of Sir Charles, 
I observed that she was evidently about 
to increase her family; therefore, I had 
already ascertained, beyond a doubt, 
which was the wife, and which was the 
wife’s sister. The doors then closed, 
and I saw no more that evening, except- 
ing that the lamp was lit in the dining 
room, and the shutters closed at seven 
o'clock, and then in the gloom I saw three 
figures descend the stairs, from whieh I 
eoneluded they all went to dinner; be- 
sides the turbot, they had house lamb, 
and asparagus. 

The next morning, while dressing, I 





espied the sister, whom I shall eall Ellen, 
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standing on the balcony, admiring and 
arranging the flowers. The morning was 
beautiful and very light, so that I had a 
perfect view of her. It was impossible 
that a more lovely creature could be seen. 
She appeared not more than sixteen or 
seventeen; indeed, from the extreme 
plainness of her dress, I suspected she 
had not quite left the school-room. She 
was rather above the middle height, very 
slight and graceful, bright and beautiful, 
with long light auburn curls, and a very 
patrician air about her. Had I been 
young and romantic, I should most as- 
suredly have fallen in love on the instant, 
as she stooped over the balcony, with a 
most enchanting air, smiling and kissing 
her hand to the baby, whom his nurse, at 
that moment, carried out of the hall door 
for an early walk in the park. 

Presently she was joined by her sister, 
whom I shall call Lady Seymour, and 
who evidently came to summon her to 
breakfast. She appeared about twenty- 
five or twenty-six years old: pale, in- 
teresting, and beautiful; had a mild and 
pensive, I almost thought a melancholy 
look, and seemed very quiet and gentle 
in all her movements. 

I should have been inclined to fall in 
love with her too, if she had not been a 
married woman, and'I had not seen Ellen 
first; but Ellen was by far the more 
beautiful of the two fair sisters—the 
most striking, the most animated, and I 
always admired animation, for it argues 
inquiry, and from inquiry springs know- 
ledge. The ladies lingered, and stooped 
down to inhale the fragrance of their 
flowers, until Sir Charles appeared to 
‘summon them, and the whole trio de- 
scended to breakfast, Lady Seymour 
leaning on the arm of her husband, and 
Ellen skipping down before them. Sir 
Charles was very handsome, very tall, 
and very dignified looking. Nothing 
could be more promising than the ap- 
‘pearance of the whole party. I was de- 
lighted with the prospect; no more 
gaping over newspapers; adieu ennui, 
-here was food for reflection, My mind 
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was now both actively and usefully em 
ployed, and a transition from idleness to 
useful occupation is indeed a blessing, 
Days flew on, and I gradually gathered 
much important and curious information, 
The Seymours had many visitors; a vast 
proportion of coroneted carriages among 
them; went regularly to the opera, | 
could not make out who was Ellen's 
harp-master; but Crivelli taught. her 
singing, from which I argued their good 
taste. She went out to evening parties; 
I concluded, therefore, that she had only 
just come out, and was still pursuing her 


education. A green britska and chariot’ 


were in requisition for both ladies, as the 
day was fine or otherwise: a dark cab 
with a green page attended Sir Charles on 
some days, on others he rode a bay horse 
with black legs and a star on his fore 
head. With respect to the general habits 
of the family, they were early risers, and 
dined at eight o’clock. The beautiful 
baby was the pet of both ladies, and 
lived chiefly in the drawing-room ; and 
observed that Ellen frequently accom 
panied him and his nurse in their early 
walks, attended by a footman. 

The Seymours occupied the whole of 
my time; I gave up all parties for the 
present, on the score of business, and 
assure you it was quite as much as one 
person could do conveniently to look to 
them. From discoveries I made, the 
family speedily became very interesting 
to me, I may say painfully interesting. 
Now, I am not at all given to romance or 
high-flying notions, seeing that I am but 
seldom known to invent anything ; what 
I am about to relate may safely be relied 
on as the result of an accurate though 
painful investigation. 

Before communicating these discoveries 
to my readers, I pause, even on the thresh- 
old. I have endeavored to bespeak their 
interests for the fair Ellen, as I felt a 
deep one for her myself,—but—truth 
must out,—it is my duty. 

From the first day of the arrival of the 
Seymours, as I shall continue to desig- 
nate them, I had been struck by the evi- 
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dent dejection of Lady Seymour. I fre- 
quently observed her, when alone, bury 
her face in her hands, as she leant upon a 
small table beside the couch on which 
she sat. 

The work, or the book, or the pencil— 
for she drew—was invariably thrown 
aside when the husband or her young 


sister quitted the apartment. The fine 


little baby seemed her greatest pleasure. 
He was a wild, struggling little fellow, 
full of health and spirits, almost too much 
for her delicate frame and apparently 
weak state of health. She could not 
herself nurse him long together; but I 
observed that the nurse was very fre- 
quently in the room with her, and that 
the fond mother followed and watched 
her little darling almost constantly. She 
was surrounded by luxuries—by wealth. 
Her husband, in appearance at least, was 
one whom all women must admire; one 
of whom a wife might feel proud ;—she 
had a beautiful child ;—she was young, 
lovely, titled. What, then, could be the 
eause of this dejection? What could it 
bet I redoubled my attention: I was 
the last to retire and the first to rise. I 
determined to discover this mystery. 

One morning I discerned her weeping 
weeping bitterly. Her bedroom was 
in the front of the house; she was walk- 
ing backwards and forwards between the 
window and the opened folding-doors, 
her handkerchief at her eyes. At first 
I thought she might have the toothache,— 
not being given, as I before said, to ro- 
mance;—then I suspected her confine- 
ment was about to take place,—but no, 
that could not be. No Mr. Bladgen ap- 
peared—his carriage had not even been 
at her door for more than a week, at 
which I was rather surprised. She was 
evidently and decidedly weeping,—I as- 
certained that beyond a doubt. A flash 
of light beamed across my mind! I have 
it! thought L—perhaps her husband’s 
affections are estranged. Could it be pos- 
sible? Husbands are wayward things,— 
I felt glad that I was not a husband. 

. Akind of disagreeable and tormenting 
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suspicion at that moment strengthened 
my belief; a suspicion that—how shall I 
speak it?—perhaps he might love the 
beautiful Ellen. I tried to banish the 
idea: but circumstances, lightly passed 


‘over before, returned now in crowds to 


my recollection to confirm me in it. From 
that moment I renewed my observations 
daily, and with still increased vigilance, 
and was obliged to come to the painful 
conclusion, that my suspicions were not 
only but too well founded with regard to 
Sir Charles, but that Ellen returned his 
passion. Yes, she was romantically in 
love with the husband of her sister! I 
seldom find myself wrong in my opinions, 
yet, in this case, I would willingly have 
given five hundred pounds to feel sure 
that I was in error. Such was the inte- 
rest with which the extreme beauty, the 
vivacity and grace of the youthful Ellen 
had inspired me. Here, then, was food 
for philosophy as well as reflection. Who 
shall say that inquirers are impertinent, 
when such facts as these can be elicited ? 
Had it not been. for me—such is the apa- 
thy of people about what does not con- 
cern them—a base husband, and an artful 
intriguing sister, might still have main- 
tained a fair face to the world ; but I was 
determined to cut the matter short, and 
open the eyes of the deluded wife as.to 
the real extent of her injury. Honor 
compelled me to it. Let not the reader 
think me rash,—TI will explain the circum- 
stances which influenced my conviction. 
Oh, Ellen! how have I been deceived in 
thee! How hast thou betrayed a too 
susceptible heart! 

Sir Charles was an M. P., which my in- 
genuity in setting together hours and 
facts enabled me to make sure of. He 
frequently returned late from the debates 
in the House. The weather grew warm, 
and the shutters were always left open 
till the family retired for the night. Their 
lamps were brilliant, and I could discern 
the fair Ellen peeping over the balus- 
trades of the staircase, and lingering and 
waiting on the landing place, evidently on 
the look-out for an anxiously expected 
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arrival. Then the cab of Sir Charles 
would stop at the door—his well-known 
knock would be heard, and Ellen would 
fly with the lightness of a fairy to meet 
him as he ascended the stairs. He would 
then fold her in his arms, and they would 
enter the drawing-room together ; yet, be- 
fore they did so, five or ten minutes’ téte- 
d-téte frequently took place on the land- 
ing, and the arm of Sir Charles was con- 
stantly withdrawn from the waist of El- 
len, before they opened the drawing-room 
door and appeared in the presence of the 
poor neglected wife, whom he greeted 
with no embrace, as he took his seat be- 
side her on the sofa. 

For some time I set down the empresse- 
menis of Ellen to meet Sir Charles as 
that of a lively and affectionate girl to 
greet her sister’s husband in the manner 
she would receive her own brother. I 
was soon obliged to think differently. 

When Ellen played on the harp, which 
she did almost daily, Sir Charles would 
stand listening beside her, and would fre- 
quently imprint a kiss on her beautiful 
brow, gently lifting aside the curls which 
covered it: but this never took place when 
Lady Seymour was in the room—mark 
that—no, not in a single instance. Sir 
Charles sometimes sat reading in a chair 
near the drawing-room window, and 
would, as Ellen passed him, fondly draw 
her towards him and hold her hands, 
while he appeared to converse with her 
in the most animated manner. If the 
door opened, and the poor wife came in, 
the hands were instantly released. 

As the spring advanced, the appearance 
of Lady Seymour, and the more frequent 
visits of Mr. Blagden, led me to suppose 
her confinement drew near; she became 
later in rising in the morning, and Sir 
Charles and Ellen almost constantly took 
a very early téte-d-téte walk in the park, 
from which they usually returned long 
before Lady Seymour made her appear- 
ance in the drawing-room. 

A very handsome man, with a vis- 
count’s coronet on his cab, was a frequent 
visitor in Upper Brook Street. I doubt 
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ed not but that he was an admirer of ang 
suitor to the fair Ellen. Yet she slight 
ed him; he was entirely indifferent to 
her: otherwise why did she often leayg 
the drawing-room during his very long 
morning visits, and sit reading in the Win. 
dow of a room up stairs, or playing with 
the baby in the nursery, leaving her sister 
to entertain him? The reason was to 
evident ; cruel and heartless Ellen! |My 
heart bled more and more for the ‘poor 
wife ; I absolutely began to hate Ellen 

At length, closed bedroom shutters, 
hurry and bustle, cart-loads of straw, and 
the galloping chariot of Mr. Blagdenjan 
nounced the accouchement of Lady Sey 
mour. All seemed happily over befor 
the house closed for the night. oa 

Sir Charles and Ellen were in the draw. 
ing-room together. The lady’s maid 
rushed into the apartment ; I almost fan 
cied that I heard her exclaim, “ My lady 
is safe, and a fine boy.” So well, did the 
deceitful Ellen act her joy, she clasped 
her hands together, and then, in the apps 
rent delight of her heart, shook hands 
with the maid, who left the room directly, 
My heart was relenting towards her, as 
she was flying to follow the woman, no 
doubt with the intention of hastening to 
the bedside of her sister; but no—she 
returned to tenderly embrace Sir Charles 
before she quitted the drawing-room. At 
such a time, too! Oh, faithless and crue 
Ellen ! 

Sir Charles and Ellen were now more 
frequently together—more in love than 
ever. They sang together, read together, 
walked together, played with the little 
boy together, and nursed the new little 
baby in turns. 

In due course of time poor Lady Sey- 
mour recovered, and resumed her station 
in the drawing-room, and then Sir Charles 
was less frequently at home. I was fark 
ous at him as well as at Ellen. All my 
tender compassion and interest centred in 
the unhappy and neglected wife. 

One other instance in corroboration of 
the justness of my suspicions I will re 
late. A miniature painter, whom I knew 
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by sight, came early every morning to 
the house. Sir Charles was sitting 
for his picture. One morning, when I 
concluded it must be nearly finished, Sir 
Charles and the artist left the house to- 
gether. I saw the picture lying on the 
table near the window, in the same spot 
where the artist had been working at it 
for nearly two hours before, while Sir 
Charles had been sitting to him. I had 
not for a moment lost sight of it, and am 
ready to affirm upon oath, that the minia- 
ture was the likeness of Sir Charles, and 
of no one else ; for you must know that 
Ihave a small pocket telescope by which 
lean detect these nice points accurately. 
Well,—Miss Ellen came into the room; 
-she was alone ;—she walked up to the 
picture, gazed on it for a long while, and 
-will it be believed !—pressed it several 
times to her lips, and then to her heart !— 
Yes, I am quite sure she pressed it to her 
heart; no one can deceive me in that par- 
falar. She did not, indeed, think or 
guess that my eye observed her ;—but 
oh! Ellen, there was an eye over you 
that never slumbered, at least very sel- 
dom.. Things had thus arrived at such a 
pass, that concealment on my part would 
have been criminal.—My duty was clear, 
an instant exposure, without regard to 
ihefeelings of any one. But how could 
itbe accomplished without personal dan- 
ger. Sir Charles was a shot. I had 
wen a case of pistols arrive from John 
Manton and Son, Dover Street; besides, 
hewas big enough to eat me, so that 
putting myself forward was out of the 
question. I had it—I would write to the 
“Times” and the “ True Sun,” under the 
ignature of “A Friend to Morality.” 
That very night I condensed these notes 
into three columns, as I said to the editor, 
not to occupy too great a space in his 
valuable journal ; and early on the follow- 
ig morning I rose to despatch my letters, 
when, what should greet my astonished 
senses, but, at the door of the Seymours, 
heir travelling carriage with four post- 
horses! What could it mean? I had seen 
to signs of packing; no trunks, or wag- 
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ons! What could it mean? I stood 
perfectly aghast ; my eyes were fixed in- 
tently upon the carriage—Oh! I had it 
again—my wits never fail me—the mur- 
der was out. I need not write to the 
“Times.” Miss Ellen was discovered, 
and going to be sent off to school, or 
perhaps to “dull aunts and croaking 
rooks” in the country! I was glad to be 
spared the pain of forwarding the expla- 
nation; and yet—Good heavens! what 
was my surprise and profound mystifica- 
tion when Sir Charles appeared, handing 
in, first, Lady Seymour, a beautiful flush 
on her countenance, radiant with smiles, 
and almost as quick and light in her 
movements as Ellen herself—then that 
old nurse with the new baby—then Ellen, 
smiling as usual; and last of all, Sir 
Charles got upon the box, followed by 
the Viscount!! and then off they drove 
as fast as the horses could carry them. 
My eyes and mouth continued wide open 
long after they had turned the corner into 
Park Lane. I was at my wits’ end; at 
sea without a rudder. What could all 
this possibly portend? The little: boy 
was left behind too! and all the servants, 
with the exception of one of the lady’s 
maids, and Sir Charles’s own man. Could 
it be that Ellen was going to be palmed 
off upon the poor deceived Viscount? 
But why, then, should they go out of town 
to be married? why had not I seen the 
least glimpse of a lawyer, or any prepa- 
ration for a trousseau? and why did the 
new baby go with them? that could not 
be of much use at a wedding. No, that 
could not be it. Where could they be go- 
ing? I passed a restless day, a sleepless 
night. The next morning I grew despe- 
rate, and was on the point of sallying 
forth in my nighteap and dressing-gown, 
to knock at the door of the deserted 
mansion, and demand satisfaction of the 
butler, when who should I pounce upon 
at the door but my old friend General 
Crosby. It was exceeding unlucky, but 
I was obliged to ask him up. “I in- 
tended to call on my friends, the St. 
Legers, over the way, this morning,” said 
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he, “but I find they are gone to Ports- 
mouth.” 

“To Portsmouth, are they? that’s 
very curious,” said I, interrupting him. 
“Do you know the family ?” asked I, 
with something like agitation. 

“T have known Sir Charles St. Leger 
all my life; he married Fanny Spenser, a 
daughter of Admiral Spenser.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Why are you surprised?” asked he, 
gravely. 

“ Why, General, I must be candid with 
you; truth and honor compel me to a 
disclosure, which, I am sure, will, as a 
friend to the family, cause you exceeding 
pain.” The General was now surprised 
in his turn. 

“What is it?” he asked, “nothing 
has happened to Mrs. Murray or the 
child, I hope.” 

“T don’t know whom you mean by Mrs. 
Murray,” I replied, with great seriousness, 
“Tt is of Lady St. Leger and her sister 
that Iam about to speak.” And I then 
told him every circumstance of guilt, 
with their corroborating proofs, to which 
Thad been so unwilling-a witness; I told 
him all without disguise ; to all of which 
he listened, as I thought, very calmly, apa- 
thetically indeed, considering he was a 
friend of the family ; but on the conclu- 
sion of my recital, to my great dismay, 
he arose, put on his hat, and looking at 
me sternly, said, “ Sir, the lady whom you 
have thus honored by so great a share of 
your attention is not the intriguante you 
suppose, is not the paramour of Sir 
Charles St. Leger, but is no other than 
his wife and my god-daughter. I wish 
you, Sir, a good morning.” 

“Wife! god-daughter!” I repeated 
in a faint voice. “But, General, one 
instant: the elder lady?” “Is Lady St. 
Leger’s elder sister, the wife of the 
gallant Captain Murray, whose absence 
on service she has been some time la- 
menting. His ship has arrived at Ports- 
mouth, and they are all gone down to 
meet him.” He had reached the door; I 
was in agony; my hair stood on end;— 
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“One word more: the Viscount?” «} 
Captain Murray’s elder brother. Andy. 
fore I take my leave, permit me to wish 
you a better occupation than cland 
watching the actions of others, of misr. 
presenting the actions of an amiable api 
virtuous lady, and traducing the char. 
ter of an estimable man, whose refing 
ment of feeling you have neither mindty 
understand nor appreciate. Sir, I wish 
you again a good morning.” 

What would I not have given # 
that moment of shame to have beg 
on my travels in the moon! Anywher 
rather than on the first floor at Brook 
Street. I was positively at my wit’ 
end. 

I hung my head, completely abashei, 
discomfited—I- had nothing to say, abso 
lutely not a word—and was thoroughly 
ashamed of myself and my ingenuity, 
Had I possessed a tail, I should haw 
slunk off with it hanging down. betwea 
my legs, in the manner I have seen a dis 
comfited dog do: but I had no such & 
pressive appendage, and I could only 
ejaculate to myself at intervals, during 
the whole of the next three days— 

“Bless my soul! what a false scent 
I have been on! And for a bachelor 
gentleman, too, not at all given to it 
vention! Yet how was I to guess thats 
wife could be in love with her husband! § 
There is some excuse for me after all 
Bless my soul!” 

P. S—The St. Legers are returned— 
Captain Murray is with them—Frenth 
blinds are putting up all over the house 
“Othello’s occupation’s gone ;” catt# 
stand it—off to the continent. 
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Never make the avoidance of punish 
ment a reason for avoiding sin. 

Wary manhood hesitates to commit 
himself by any sudden yielding to his 
natural sympathies, while eager youth 
grasps at a friend as childhood at a ples 
sure, and erects fair palaces for hope, out 
of dreams beautiful and fleeting as the 
Morgana of the Sicilian sea, 
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NIGHT. 
BY G@, G. FOSTER. 


Husuep like the o’erweary child too late at play, 
Who sobs to sleep upon its mother’s breast, 
Lies the vast city. The perturbed day, 
With all its load of care and pain oppressed, 
Sinks softly into shumber—down the West 
Creeps the gray curtain of the eful night, 
And hearts which break by og in dreams are blessed— 
While, with a spring of fierce and far delight, 
The soul, unchained, resumes her heavenward flight. 


Now, like a mother’s blessing, the rich dews— 
Tears of heaven’s pity—kiss the gasping flower. 
Now every banished star its smile renews, 
And winds new fragrance shed upon the hour— 
Now the tired brain regains its wonted power, 
And thoughts, like beauty bright, flash on the mind, 
Which, thus upborne above earth’s clouds that lower, 
Seeks once more commune with her lofty kind, 
And spurns the grovelling things of earth far, far behind. 


Once more is Nature beautiful. Once more 
The bitter dregs of life have passed away 
From my sick soul. Oh, how Night’s ministers pour 
Their incense over me! How dim the day 
Seems, with its dusty glare, to the soft ray 
Of yon fair-smiling Goddess beaming light 
And love and beauty o’er her starry way! 
E’en my dark fortunes catch some hues of bright 
And glowing radiance from the beauty-beaming night! 


Now playful Fancy from her world of dreams 
Looks out and smiles; and a bright host of forms, 
With love and beauty sparkling, like the gleams 
Youth sees of glory, on my vision swarms, 
And makes my heart beat as when youth was warm, 
And life one dream of rapture. “Each bright hope, 
Crushed to a fragrant ruin ’mid the storms 
Of darksome life, feels its dry petals ope, 
And once more boldly dares with life’s sad ills to cope. 


Now, in this sweet and peaceful night, what fires 
On life’s forgotten altars gleam anew ! 
What glowing visions and what high desires, 
Like unsought spectres, start upon my view! 
Young life’s sweet garden, where my heart flowers grew, 


- Blooms freshly round me—and the'busy hum 


Of murmuring bees, who not in vain pursue 
Life’s toil, distils its music round me. Come 
Back to my weary heart, dreams of my childhood’s home! 


My father blesses me again—and she 
Whose tears like heart-gems glistened on my hair 
Beneath her parting kisses, bends o'er me, 
As in that hour of hushed and solemn prayer ! 
Mother ! oh, mother ! since we gathered 
Around the hearth-stone I shall see no more, 
Darkness and gloom and anguish and despair 
Have racked my soul to torture—but they bore 
No power to tear thee from my heart’s deep core. 
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Oh, bitter as the Dead Sea’s hollow fruit, 
Which turns to ashes on the lips, has been 
The cup of life to me—and cold and mute 
The music dreams which sang to me between 
The pauses of thy blessing. I have seen 
The flowers of hope, leaf after leaf, decay, 
And felt their canker worm, with poison keen, 
Eat to my soul, where on its altar lay 
My broken heart-strings, with their music passed away. 


Yet, mother, in this bright and hallowed hour, 
My soul is once more with thee ; and again 
The spells of love have o’er me their old power. 
Once more thine eyes beam into mine, as when 
Thy parting glance was on me; and again 
Thine arms encircle me. Oh, bless me now. 
Ere yet my dream breaks up !—’T is o'er! My pen 
Blots as with tears the page which I endow 
With the wild thoughts that swell beneath this aching brow. 
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“ Goop-By, dear mamma; do not trouble 
to send for me this evening, for Miss 
Bates always lets Willets see me safe 
home. Besides, I may be late, you 
know.” 

“There is no occasion to trouble Wil- 
lets, my love. Let me send Alice at the 
usual time, and she will bring your warm 
shawl. Remember how chilly the even- 
ings are now. I do not like you to be 
late, Janet.” 

“ But, mamma, it is such a treat to 
hear Mr. Sydney play, and we have sel- 
dom finished our lessons before six ; and 
then comes tea; and an hour or two of 
music afterwards is soon over.” 

“Well, my child, I am only anxious 
on your account; I dread a recurrence of 
your cough; only promise me to tie your 
fur close to your throat when you come 
home.” 

With reiterated assurances that she 
would attend to all these injunctions, and 
an affectionate embrace, Janet Holmes 
departed to take her usual music lesson. 

Janet was the only child of an attorney 
of considerable wealth and eminence ; 
and, upon leaving school at eighteen,.she 
“came out” as the belle of her native 
town. Besides being by universal con- 
sent the most accomplished girl in ——, 
Janet excelled in everything she under- 


took; but her talent for music was m 
usually brilliant, and it was to give her 
the benefit of further instruction, froma 
new and celebrated master, that she con 
tinued to attend the school on stated 
days to receive these lessons. 

“Well, my dear, so this is one of 
Janet’s music evenings, I suppose,” said 
Mr. Holmes to his wife, as he entered 
their comfortable drawing-room before 
dinner. 

“Yes, Arthur, she left directly after 
luncheon ; and I must tell you how'much 
I have been annoyed by something which 
Mrs. Driver has since told me.” 

“Annoyed by anything Mrs. Driver 
can invent! Why, Maria, I thought you 
knew her too well for that.” 

“You know my aversion to anything 
in the shape of gossip, Arthur; but I 
must say it did annoy me to hear Janet's 
name mixed up with Mrs. Driver's tittle 
tattle.” 

“Like her impudence! But what is it 
all about ?” 

“Simply this. Mrs. Driver inquired 
after Janet, and especially about her 
music; and when I spoke of her evident 
improvement under Mr. Sydney’s tuition, 
she began to look so unusually wise, 
that I ventured to ask if she knew any- 
thing about Mr. Sydney? She then said, 
that she thought it right that we should 
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a report of this talented music-master’s 
attachment to Janet. She even went so 
far as to affirm, that Mr. Sydney made a 
point of meeting Janet in her walks to 
the Chase; but I cannot think that our 
child would so far deceive us.” 

“Let us speak to Janet at once, my 
dear, when she returns. Of course, we 
can only laugh at such a report. It is 
too ridiculous. Pride alone would pre- 
vent Janet’s listening to any love-making 
from her music-master. It is one of that 
gossiping woman’s own inventions, I be- 
lieve.” 

“TI fear not, my love. Have you not 
observed how changed Janet is in many 
respects since she resumed her lessons at 
Miss Bates’s! I can scarcely persuade 
her to accept an invitation; and any ad- 
miration seems to disgust her directly.” 

“You do not mean to say, Maria, that 
you suspect there is any truth in this 
report? ” 

*I cannot laugh it off as readily as you 
do, I must confess, Arthur. We have, 
perhaps, thought too little of the danger 
incurred in placing a beautiful girl like 
Janet under the tuition of a handsome, 
talented young man, like Mr. Sydney.” 

Mr. Holmes for the first time looked 
rather grave; but dinner being at that 
moment announced, the conversation 
ceased, 

Eustace Sydney, the young musician, 
Whose talent had become so celebrated 
even in the remote town of ——. and 
which had so considerably increased the 
reputation of Miss Bates’s seminary, was 
one of those beings, whom nature seemed 
to have taken especial pains to mould 
after her most perfect model. He was, 
in every sense of the word, a genius; yet, 
with an even balance of that common- 
sense, the want of which is frequently 
lamented by the admirers of “talented 
people.” With young Sydney, his art, 
without rendering him professional, was 
the absorbing passion of his life. A lucra- 
tive appointment, as organist to —— ca- 


thedral, joined to as many engagements 


at different schools and classes as he could 
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‘attend to, enabled him at eight-and-twenty 
to maintain his orphan sister and himself 
in a style of comfortable independence ; 
and Eustace was inclined to believe that 
life had nothing further for him to desire. 

When Janet Holmes made her appear- 
ance among his pupils at Miss Bates’, the 
young music-master was struck with her 
singular beauty and intelligence, no less 
than with her proficiency in his favorite 
art. Janet, in her turn, was delighted 
with the superiority of Mr. Sydney over 
her former instructors; and, while she 
tried to persuade herself that all her ad- 
miration for the handsome musician was 
simply a love of his divine art, she could 
not reason herself out of the fact that, 
independent of his music, she did prefer 
Eustace Sydney to all the would-be suit- 
ors whom her father welcomed at his 
house. 

Nothing is so easily understood as re- 
ciprocal affection ; and, though as yet un- 
spoken, Eustace and Janet felt perfectly 
secure in each other’s attachment. There 
is no knowing how long this might have 
continued, but for the circumstance which 
we have before related—when the sus- 
picions of her parents were aroused by a 
few words of idle gossip from a caller. 

It was late that evening when Janet 
entered the drawing-room, where her 
father and mother were still talking over 
Mrs, Driver’s gossip. 

“You are later than usual, my love,” 
said Mrs. Holmes, as Janet proceeded to 
divest herself of her sundry wrappings. 

“Not much, dear mamma—am I? But 
we have had such a delightful little con- 
cert to-night, that I scarcely know how 
the time slipped away.” 

“Come and sit down by me, Janet,” 
said her father, “and let us have a little 
talk about these concerts.” 

Janet’s beautiful cheek flushed to a 
deeper color, as her father spoke—for 
there was a peculiarly searching manner 
both in his glance and tone, as he ad- 
dressed her, which he seldom or never 
assumed; and poor Janet was too self. 
conscious to bear this, Mr. Holmes pro- 
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ceeded as soon as his daughter was 
seated : 

“Your mother has been much annoyed, 
Janet, by some foolish reports which have 
got wind somehow. It is for you to say 
how far they are true. J give you credit 
for better taste and feeling, and cannot 
for one moment suppose that this rumor, 
of some absurd attention on the part of 
your music-master, has any foundation; 
but the very fact that such things are 
talked of, leads us at once to the neces- 
sity of dispensing with Mr. Sydney’s in- 
structions, and also of preventing your 
meeting him at these concerts. I am 
sure you will wish this, and at once see 
the propriety of our doing it.” 

While her father was speaking, poor 
Janet’s blushes had faded to a deadly 
paleness; and then, as he ceased and evi- 
dently waited for some reply, the hot 
blood again mantled her face and neck, 
and, overpowered by her contending feel- 
ings, she covered her face with her hands, 
and burst into tears. 

“Janet, my child, what is the matter?” 
exclaimed her mother, drawing the weep- 
ing girl closer to her side, and laying her 
head upon her bosom, “ papa only wishes 
to be assured that there is no truth in 
these disagreeable reports. ‘Think, my 
darling, how truly we desire your happi- 
ness: but we will say no more on this 
subject to-night. You have had too much 
excitement already, and it is nearly bed- 
time.” 

The emotion which Janet had displayed 
was, to use her father’s words, but too 
certain proof of her guilt—if, indeed, 
the best and holiest feeling of a young 
and guileless nature can be so designated. 

His first intention was to take his 
daughter away from the school at once; 
but, at Mrs. Holmes’s request, this sen- 
tence was so far mitigated, that Janet was 
‘allowed to receive. her lessons as usual, 
till the expiration of the quarter, when 
they were to be discontinued. ' All inter- 
‘course with her music-master, after the 
mere lesson-hours, was prohibited; and, 
-with a long and severe lecture on her 





undutiful, improper, and romantic eon 
duct, in allowing herself to care for one 
so much beneath her in station and birth, 
Mr. Holmes dismissed the trembling girl, 
to seek in vain, in the solitude of her 
chamber, for that sympathy which he de, 
nied to her. 

But though Janet was naturally timid, 
and had always stood in the greatest awe 
of her futher’s displeasure, in this case, at 
least, his severe reprehension seemed al. 
most unheeded. Mr. Holmes, like many 
fathers before him, had, by his anger, and 
unjust personal attack upon the character 
of the man to whom he knew his daugh. 
ter was attached, by these very means 
tightened the bonds which he strove to 
break. Janet saw at once that, while her 
father aimed in petty spite to make the 
character of Eustace Sydney appear des 
picable in her eyes, it was in truth simply 
his profession which he desired to hold 
up to ridicule. No one could have found 
fault with Mr. Sidney’s mental or personal 
attractions ; but the very fact of his being 
a music-master prevented Mr. Holmes 
from seeing that he could also be a gentle 
man. 

It was a lovely autumnal morning, 4 
few weeks after Janet’s farewell lesson 
at Miss Bates’s, when she and her mother 
strolled quietly along the pretty green 
lane which led past the side of their 
grounds to the adjacent common, Mr. 
Holmes had hitherto preserved the strict 
est silence upon the late events, deeming 
that any further reference to them would 
only inflict fresh pain upon her beloved 
child, and poor Janet was too thankful 
for this silence to attempt, on her part, 
break it. 

“ Janet,” said Mrs. Holmes, at length, 
“your father had intended to speak t 
you some days past; but believing that 
it would pain you less if I told you his 
wishes, I begged him to leave the matter 
in the first place to me.” 

Janet started, and her hand trembled 
on her mother’s arm, as she faintly te 
plied by an affirmative, which, indeed, 
bore the tone of interrogation. 
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“You cannot, my dear child, have been 
entirely indifferent to the attentions of 
Mr. Wilson; and though you may, hither- 
to, only have regarded him as your father’s 
friend, I trust that, when I tell you that 
‘he wishes you to consider him as some- 
thing much nearer, you will not be un- 
willing that he should do so. I need not 
say how anxious your father is that you 
should think favourably of Mr. Wilson’s 
proposal.” 

“ Dearest mamma, only do not say that 

you wish it. It is horrible, too horrible 
to think of for a moment,” exclaimed the 
now weeping girl. 
. “My Janet, you know how deeply it 
would grieve me for you to be forced into 
so important a step, without the fullest 
conviction that it would tend to your hap- 
piness. But why do you speak so decid- 
edly against this connection with Mr. 
Wilson? He is some years older than 
yourself, I know ; in every other respect, 
you would be admirably suited.” 

“You would never compel me to marry 
a man whom I did not love, mamma! 
And Iam sure both papa and you must 
have been aware, that: Mr. Wilson’s atten- 
tions were most annoying, nay, disgusting 
to me.” 

“T will not urge the matter further, 
my love. It was from the wish to save 
you the pain of hearing this first from 
your papa that I have spoken at all.” 

“Thank you, dear mother; but oh! 
do induce papa not to speak to me. 
Let me remain with you: surely you 
cannot wish to make your only child mise- 
rable ; and such an union would bring 
misery upon me.” 

By this time Mrs. Holmes and her 
daughter had reached a white gate, which 
led from the lane to a pretty cottage. 
Here they stopped; and Mrs. Holmes, 
tecollecting that she had some busi- 
ness with the lady who resided there, 
wished Janet to call with her, instead of 
pursuing their walk. But the poor girl 
was too much agitated to encounter an in- 
terview with a comparative stranger ; so, 
promising to be at home as “ee as her 

1 
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mother, Janet left her, and continued her 
walk. 

Turning from the lane into a small 
open space, which had been inclosed from 
the common, she walked slowly along the 
narrow path which wound between clumps 
of furze, now golden with their last au- 
tumnal beauty. Her thoughts involun- 
tarily reverted to the summer morning 
when, in that very spot, she had met Eus- 
tace Sydney ; which accidental rencontre 
had given rise to the report which Mrs. 
Driver had so improved upon. 

In the midst of her reverie, she was 
startled by the sound of approaching 
footsteps, and striking into the less fre- 
quented track among the dry bents and 
fading brackens, she thought to escape 
notice ; but as she reached the corner of 
the little group of trees, which was dig- 
nified with the name of Heath Copse, 
a well-known voice had pronounced her 
name, and in another moment Eustace 
Sydney stood by her side. 

“Miss Holmes! Janet!” exclaimed the 
delighted young man, drawing from the 
trembling and agitated manner of the 
blushing girl a conclusion eminently in 
favour of his own hopes. “ Only tell me 
that this unexpected meeting is not pain- 
ful, not disagreeable to you. Would that 
I might believe that it gave you one-half 
of the happiness which it bestows upon 
me! Icannotso long have watched your 
every look and tone and be wrong or pre- 
sumptuous in my conclusion. Tell me 
that I am not; or, if I am, that you for. 
give me, dearest Janet.” 

There was no need of words in answer 
to the earnest appeal of the young man. 
He read a most eloquent and satisfactory 
one in the timid, tender glance of the 
beautiful girl at his side, whose hand now 
rested within his own as he placed it upon 
his arm, and they walked for some mor 
ments in silence. 

Now, as we have always considered 
that the conversation of a pair of lovers 
should be kept as much to themselves as 
they themselves could desire, we will not 
in this instance go against our conviction 
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by intruding into the delightful stroll 
which our young heroine and Eustace 
Sydney were so unexpectedly enjoying. 
Enough that Janet so far forgot her pro- 
mise of being home as soon as her mo- 
ther, that it was not until that lady was 
preparing to change her dress for dinner 
that her truant daughter entered the 
dressing-room. 

“How late you are, my love! surely 
you have taken an unusually long walk 
this morning. Be quick now, or we shall 
have papa home before your toilet is 
made.” 

“ And Janet,” continued Mrs. Holmes, as 
her daughter was gladly availing herself 
of her injunctions, and leaving the room, 
“I wish you to put on your blue lute- 
string to-night: and Alice shall come di- 
rectly and dress your hair.” 

“TI did not know that you expected 
company to dinner, mamma. Who is 
coming ?” 

“No one but Mr. Wilson, my love; 
but when you know that it is your fa- 
ther’s wish that you should always, as he 
says, look your best, you will not object 
to do as I ask you.” 

Janet had almost resolved to tell her 
mother the true state of her heart at 
once, and so put an end to this deceit; 
but she was prevented by the entrance of 
the maid, and without venturing a reply 
she hastened to her own room. 

The evening passed heavily away. Ja- 
net sat down to the piano as if mechani- 
cally, when she was desired ; and though 
her father’s guest warmly applauded her 
performance, her mother saw how utterly 
it was devoid of that fine taste and feel- 
ing which she generally threw into her 
music. Mr. Wilson was an admirer of 
what he termed a “ good song,” but fur- 
ther than that abstract love, he knew and 
eared little about the “ tuneful art.” For 
some years he had been the leading bar- 
rister in the circuit, and, besides 
taking a high standing in his profession, 
was a man of good family and independ- 
ent fortune. Such a suitor, im Mr. 
Holmes’s opinion, was not to be slighted 








because he was on the “wrong side of 
fifty.” When, therefore, Mr, Wilson, old 
bachelor as he had often declared him. 
self, proposed for the hand of the attor. 
ney’s beautiful daughter, he was joy. 
fully accepted, without a question being 
asked of the young girl herself, as to 
her willingness to fulfil the engagement 
which her father had undertaken for 
her. 

“ Janet,” said Mr. Holmes, impatiently, 
as his daughter proceeded to light her 
bed-candle, almost before the sound of 
Mr. Wilson’s carriage-wheels had died 
away in the distance; “put down your 
candle, my dear, and come and sit by me, 
I must at once have a right understand. 
ing with you. Do you suppose that I 
am so blind or so unconcerned as to 
have taken no notice of your—I was 
about to say—rude conduct to Mr. Wil- 
son to-night? At all events, Janet, you 
have heard from your mother what my 
wishes are upon this subject ; and I need 
scarcely repeat that, in this case, my wish 
shall be law, and I must insist upon your 
treating Mr. Wilson from this time as 
your intended husband.” 

“Do not say so, papa; do not urge me 
to disobey you. I cannot marry Mr. 
Wilson; indeed I cannot. If you only 
knew the misery which his attentions 
cause me, you could not encourage them. 
But papa,” she continued, and her beauti- 
ful eyes seemed to dilate and flash with 
an unearthly brillianey as she turned 
them full upon her father,—“if you are 
determined thus to sacrifice your only 
child, if you persist in this plan of mak- 
ing me the wife of a man I neither love 
nor respect, I can only pray that the hour 
which may be appointed to make me so 
false to my own heart—to my own con 
viction of what is best and holiest in our 
nature, may be the hour in which you may 
lay me down quietly in the —— chureh- 
yard. I cannot, will not; father, I dare 
not marry Mr. Wilson!” 

“ Dare not !” repeated Mr. Holmes, as 
soon as he recovered from the surprise 
which this unusual strain of his daughter 
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had evidently caused. “What do you 
mean by dare not ?” 

«J—I mean, papa,” exclaimed Janet, 
firmly, in spite of her hesitation, while 
the rich color rushed to her fair brow, 
“that I have promised never to marry, 
unless, indeed, you give me your consent 
to marry Mr. Sydney!” 

“Give my consent to your marrying 
your music-master! Go to your room, 
you infatuated, disobedient child. I shall 
now take my own course to ensure your 
future happiness, without troubling my- 
self to consult you again.” 

Janet obeyed, and shut herself up in 
her own little chamber, where she threw 
herself on her knees, and gave vent. to 
her emotions in an agonized burst of 
tears. Her mother soon followed, to 
take her beautiful child in her arms, and 
soothe her like an infant upon her bosom ; 
while Mr. Holmes, exasperated beyond 
all reasonable bounds, continued to pace 
the room beneath. 

The damp, chill autumn had gradually 
given place to the more bracing cold of 
winter. Janet had often contrived to ex- 
tend her walks in the direction of the 
Chase, with the sanction of her mother, 
whose gentle heart was soon led to sym- 
pathize with the evident unhappiness of 
her child; she sometimes met Eustace at 
the private musical soirées of her friends, 
the Misses Bates ; but still the weight of 
Mr. Wilson’s attentions was not removed. 
He persisted, with her father’s approval 
and encouragement, in urging his suit 
more strongly than ever; and, though 
Janet, mildly, but resolutely, requested 
that he would consider her first refusal 
as decisive, the barrister, with equal reso- 
lution and calmness, determined to perse- 
vere. The rumor of Janet’s attachment 
to Eustace Sydney had reached him, and 
he felt that it would be a reflection upon 
his character as a lover, if he suffered the 
young musician to bear away such a prize 
as the lovely Janet Holmes. 

Things were in this state, when Janet 
was seized with a severe illness. A neg- 
lected cold had terminated in inflamma. 





tion on the lungs, and for some days her 
life was despaired of; but the skilful 
treatment. and tender care which she re- 
ceived at length had the desired effect, 
and she was pronounced convalescent, 
When she was able to venture into the 
drawing-room, she found Mr, Wilson al- 
ready there, and, as she turned with an 
uncontrollable feeling of disgust from his 
congratulations, she almost regretted the 
peaceful repose of her sick chamber. 
Yet, in spite of all the poor girl’s entrea- 
ties, and the remonstrances of her mother, 
Mr. Wilson’s passive wooing so far pro- 
gressed that most of the preliminaries 
for his marriage with Janet were arranged 
between him and her father. The cere- 
mony was fixed to take place at the end 
of May, and notice to that effect was giv- 
en to Mrs. Holmes,—for Janet herself 
maintained a kind of quiet indifference, 
which gave more uneasiness to her mo- 
ther than the most determined opposition 
could have done. As the spring advanc- 
ed, instead of making any rapid progress 
towards recovery, the young girl drooped 
more evidently. Although she would 
scarcely acknowledge that she was not 
better, the fact of her increasing weakness 
was too perceptible to be hidden. Her fa- 
ther, whose love for his beautiful child was 
very strong, though his conduct seemed 
harsh and almost cruel, was at length 
alarmed ; but he argued that she was suf- 
fering from the debility which always 
lingers after severe illness, and hoped 
that the warm weather, and perhaps 
change of air, would perfectly re-establish 
her health. Janet herself knew that this 
was a vain hope. She felt that her days 
were fast drawing to a close ; and, while 
she sometimes rejoiced at this prospect 
of a release from a hateful union with 
aman whom she disliked, at others, she 
was heartbroken when she thought of 
the agony which her death would occa- 
sion to poor Eustace. 

One evening, having requested her mo- 


ther to support her to the instrument, she. 


sat down with more of her old animation 
in her manner, and, partly held up by her 
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mother’s arm, played many of the favor- 
ite airs of her lover, some being his own 
composition. There was a look of in- 
spiration about her, as she seemed to lose 
herself in the rich bursts of harmony 
which her touch called forth, that alarm- 
ed Mrs. Holmes. Still she played on, as 
if intuitively, or as though she knew 
that this would be her last farewell to 
those keys she had so passionately loved. 
At last, her watchful mother saw that her 
touch grew fainter; the bright, hectic 
flush on her fair face faded; and in an- 
other moment the poor girl lay within 
her arms in a dead faint. 

An hour afterwards, Janet was reclin- 
ing on the couch, where she had been 
placed while the usual remedies were 
used to recover her, and her mother sat 
watching every movement with the most 
painful anxiety. The sick girl drew her 
tender guardian yet closer to her; and, 
while her face was almost hidden upon 
her mother’s bosom, whispered tremu- 
lously :— 

“Mamma, it is the first time I have 
thought of making such a request, and, 
dearest mother, I feel that it will be 
the last; but I cannot die so happily 
if I may not see him once more. This 
was the music-day at Miss Bates’s, and 
a 

“Say no more, my sweet child, I will 
send a note to Mr. Sydney. That is 
what you wish. Your father himself 
could not refuse you now; though I al- 
most fear for any further excitement.” 

A fervent kiss of the hand she held, as 
Mrs. Holmes moved from her side, was 
Janet’s only answer; but her cheek was 
flushed with an unusual tint, and her 
bright, deep eyes sparkled with a flash- 
ing brilliancy, as she watched her mother 
write and seal the little note which she 
knew would soon brihg Eustace to her 
side. Half an hour passed, when a ring 
_ at the hall-door aroused Mrs. Holmes 
and Janet from the reverie into which 
they both seemed to have fallen. 

“T will see Mr. Sydney first, my Janet, 
and then leave you to your conversation ; 





but remember, my darling, for your own 


sake, this interview must not be prolong. 
ed. Promise me this.” 

“Tt is but to say good-by, mamma,” 
answered Janet, while an expression of 
subdued sadness stole over her sweet face, 

Mrs. Holmes left the room, and, in spite 
of her injunction to her daughter, she 
so far favored the sorrowful meeting of 
the lovers, as not to return for nearly an 
hour. 

No one ever knew what passed be. 
tween those suffering hearts. When Mrs, 
Holmes returned, the solemn farewell 
had been given and taken ; and while Ja 
net’s face bore an expression of almost 
seraphic calmness, Eustace Sydney was 
kneeling by her side, his face hidden in 
the folds of her dress, and his manly form 
shaken by an agony of tears. 

On the evening following that on which 
Janet and Eustace had taken their last 
leave of each other, another sorrowful 
group had gathered around her couch, 
The excellent pastor, who had known the 
young girl from her birth, and who, du- 
ring her illness, had been untiring in his 
attention and sympathy, had, at her de- 
sire, been administering the last offices 
of the Church to the dying girl, in which 
her parents also joined. The words of 
peace and blessing died away upon the 
good man’s lips, as he gazed upon the fa- 
ding form before him, and, with a tremu- 
lous voice, bade farewell to Janet and her 
mother. Mr. Holmes rose, and accompa- 
nied him out of the room, and, leading 
the way into another apartment, placed a 
chair for his visitor, and seating himself, 
appeared to wait for the pastor to com- 
mence. 

“ This is indeed a bitter trial, my poor 
friend,” at last the clergyman said ; “and 
I fear that to hold out any hope now of 
the recovery of your lovely child would 
be indeed but to induce you to ‘hope 
against hope.’ ” 

“J fear it, I know it, my dear sir; but 
worse even than this certainty of losing 
her is the haunting thought that I have 
hastened, if not actually caused, her 
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death, I told you that I wished to speak 
confidentially and plainly to you. Though 
I shall never reconcile my conscience in ur- 
ging my child to a marriage in which her 
heart can have no part, it will be some 
relief to know that I was actuated by 
the wish to see her happy.” 

“Then her happiness was your chief 
aim? It was not any desire to see Janet 
stand well, as regards worldly matters, 
which made you so determined that she 
should be the wife of Mr. Wilson? Are 
you sure, my friend, that, by your own 
showing, you might not be convicted of 
other motives than a desire to secure your 
daughier’s happiness, in the course you 
have taken? On the one hand, we have 
wide professional interest, affluence, and 
good standing in society. On the other, 
we see simple independence, and humble 
position, and affection, grounded upon 
mutual agreement of taste and sentiments. 
In the scale against the first, we throw all 
the future hopes of two young and ardent 
hearts ; against the other, you would 
place your wishes, or commands, with the 
determination that they should outweigh 
all the other considerations. Is this ba- 
lance a just one ? You know I would not 
speak thus plainly, did I not feel that, at 
such a time as this, it were a sin against 
that sweet, suffering girl not to do so; 
and, although this is not a time to add 
the pain of my reproaches to your self- 
accusing conscience, I should be wanting 
in my duty as a friend and pastor, did I 
not endeavour to place the truth before 


ou.” 
“T feel that I deserve much, perhaps all, 


that you bring against me; but surely you 
will not argue that a parent’s wishes and 
commands are to be wholly set on one 
side, in such acase? I considered that 
the attachment my child had formed for 
her music-master was merely a foolish 
school-girl’s fancy, and that by accepting 
Mr. Wilson as her suitor, I was putting 
the most decisive stop to the other ro- 
mantic affair.” 

“So far from questioning a parent’s 
right to control his child, I should ever 








most strenuously maintain it; but, at the 
same time, I cannot maintain that right, 
when I believe that it is unlawfully exer- 
cised.” 

“Not unlawfully, my good sir. Re- 
member my child is under age; her pro- 
perty is not yet at her own disposal ; and 
I, as her legitimate and natural guardian, 
have certainly not acted unlawfully in 
thus exercising my right of control.” 

“Nay, my friend,” replied the good 
pastor, smiling, “do not suppose that I 
am speaking of any legal right. I would 
simply argue on the moral duty which 
parent and child alike owe to each other. 
Let us grant it was unfortunate that two 
young people, equal in everything, save 
station, should, by frequent and intellec- 
tual intercourse, have been brought to a 
true appreciation of each other—mental 
and moral. You accidentally discover this 
fact, and, instead of mildly stating your 
objections, and endeavouring to prove to 
your child their reasonableness, you at- 
tempt, first by ridicule-—which always 
fails of accomplishing the design intend- 
ed,—and then by the summary process of 
introducing another suitor, to drive this 
romantic attachment into what you con- 
sider a proper channel. This is naturally 
opposed by the chief person concerned,— 
your daughter; and, while Iam _ willing 
to grant that it would have been better if 
she had not formed the ‘romantic’ attach- 
ment, I must maintain that, having formed 
it,and upon your finding how firmly it 
was wound up with her future happiness, 
it was not right to forbid it, still less to 
urge on a marriage of sole interest, as 
the means of preventing one of pure af- 
fection.” 

, . e Cle 

The warm sunshine of one of those 
glorious spring days which seem more 
properly to belong to summer, was stream- 
ing through the budding trees, and light- 
ing up the low, grey wall which bounded 
— churchyard,when, beneath the shadow 
of one of the fairest lime trees, an open 
grave waited to receive its occupant. The 
prayer of sweet Janet Holmes had been 
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granted. The very day which had been 
two months before spoken of as that of 
her marriage, was to see her laid in the 
quiet churchyard. 

An hour passed away, and with it the 
mournful cayaleade which marks a hand- 
some funeral had also departed. The 
hollow rattle of the kindred earth upon 
the coffin was the last sound heard by the 
agonized father; he was borne up by his 
sympathizing friends to the carriage. The 
mourners bent to look upon the remains 
of the gentle girl who had been so be- 
loved by all, and then departed. One 
alone~ remained; and, though almost 
shrouded by the large cloak which enve- 
Joped his form, the heart-broken Eustace 
Sydney was at once recognised. He had 
attended the funeral uninvited; and it 
was no doubt a relief to know that his 
rival was not among the weeping group 
who had gathered round the grave. 

The sun sank low in the horizon; the 
songs of the bird ceased, one by one ; the 
moon rose on the deepening blue, like a 
small, white cloud; and as its light grew 
stronger and stronger, chasing before it 
the gayer beams of the setting sun, and 
then mingled with the soft twilight, the 
young man lingered but to see its bright- 
est ray fall on the grave of the fair girl 
who had died for his sake, and then de- 
parted ; garnering in his heart the re- 
membrance of her hapless love, as a 
treasure for the remainder of a solitary 
life, [Eliza Cook’s Journal. 





THE FRENCH FLOWER GIRL. 

I was lingering listlessly over a cup of 
coffee on the Boulevard des Italiens, in 
June. At that moment I had neither 
profound nor useful resources of thought. 
I sate simply conscious of the cool air, 
the blue sky, the white houses, the lights, 
and the lions, which combine to render 
that universally pleasant period known as 
“ after dinner,” so peculiarly agreeable in 
Paris. 

In this mood my eyes fell upon a pair 
of orbs fixed intently upon me. Whether 





the process was effected by the eyes, or 
by some pretty little fingers, simply, I 
cannot say; but, at the same moment, a 
rose was insinuated into my button-hole, 
a gentle voice addressed me, and I be. 
held, in connection with the eyes, the fin. 
gers, and the voice, a girl. She carried 
on her arm a basket of flowers, and was, 
literally, nothing more nor less than one 
of the Bouquetiéres who fly along the 
Boulevards like butterflies, with the dif. 
ference that they turn their favourite 
flowers to a more practical account. 

Following the example of some other 
distracted décorés, who I found were shar. 
ing my honors, I placed a piece of money 
—I believe, in my case, it was silver—in 
the hand of the girl; and, receiving about 
five hundred times its value, in the shape 
of a smile and a “ Merci bien, Monsieur!” 
was again left alone—(“ desolate,” a 
Frenchman would have said)—in the 
crowded and carousing Boulevard. 

To meet a perambulating and persua- 
sive Bouquetiére, who places a flower in 
your coat and waits for a pecuniary ac- 
knowledgment, is scarcely a rare adven- 
ture in Paris; but I was interested— 
unaccountably so—in this young girl: 
her whole manner and bearing were so 
different and distinct from all others of 
her calling. Without any of that appear- 
ance which, in England, we are aceus- 
tomed to call “theatrical,” she was such 
a being as we can scarcely believe in out 
of a ballet. Not, however, that her attire 
departed—except, perhaps, in a certain 
coquettish simplicity—from the eonven- 
tional mode: its only deeorations seemed 
to be ribbons, which also gave a character 
to the little cap that perched itself with 
such apparent insecurity upon her head. 
Living a life that seemed one long sum- 
mer’s day—one floral féte—with a means 
of existence that seemed so frail and im- 
material—she conveyed an impression of 
unreality. She might be likened to a 
Nymph, or a Naiad, but for the certain 
something that brought you back to the 
theatre, intoxicating the senses, at once, 
with the strange, indescribable fascina- 
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tions of hot chandeliers—close and per- 
fumed air—foot-lights, and fiddlers. 

Evening after evening I saw the same 
girl—generally at the same place—and, 
it may be readily imagined, became one 
of the most constant of her clientelle. I 
learned, too, as many facts relating to her 
as could be learned where most was mys- 
tery. Her peculiar and persuasive mode 
of disposing of her flowers (a mode which 
has since become worse than vulgarised 
by bad imitators) was originally her own 
graceful instinet—or whim, if you will. 
It was something new and natural, and 
amused many, while it displeased none. 
The sternest of stockbrokers, even, could 
not choose but be decorated. According- 
ly, this new Nydia of Thessaly went out 
with her basket one day, awoke next 
morning, and found herself famous. 

Meantime there was much discussion, 
and more mystification, as to who this 
Queen of Flowers could be—where she 
lived—and so forth. Nothing was known 
of her exeept her name—Hermance. 
More than one adventurous student—you 
may guess I am stating the number with- 
in bounds—traeed her steps for hour 
after hour, till night set in—in vain. Her 
flowers disposed of, she was generally 
joined by an old man, respectably elad, 
whose arm she took with a certain confi- 
dence, that sufficiently marked him as a 
parent or protector; and the two always 
contrived sooner or later, in some myste- 
rious manner, to disappear. 

After all stratagems have failed, if gene- 
rally occurs to people to ask a direet 
question. But this in the present case 
was impossible. Hermance was never 
seen except in very public places—often 
in erowds—and to exchange twenty con- 
secutive words with her was considered 
a most fortunate feat. Notwithstanding, 
too, her strange, wild way of gaining her 
livelihood, there was a certain dignity in 
her manner which suffieed to cool the too 
curious. 

As for the directors of the theatres, 
they exhibited a most appropriate amount 
of madness on her account; and I believe 





that at several of the theatres, Hermance 
might have commanded her own terms. 
But only one of these miserable men suc- 
ceeded in making a tangible proposal, 
and he was treated with most glorious 
contempt. There was, indeed, something 
doubly dramatic in the Bouquetiére’s dis- 
dain of the drama. She who lived a ro- 
manee could never descend to act one. 
She would rather be Rosalind than Ra- 
chel. She refused the part of Cerito, and 
chose to be an Alma on her own account. 
It may be supposed that where there 
was so much mystery, imagination would 
not be idle. To have believed all the 
conflicting stories about Hermance, would 
be to eome to the conclusion that she 
was the stolen child of noble parents, 
brought up by an ouvrier ; but that some- 
how her father was a tailor of dissolute 
habits, who lived a contented life of con- 
tinual drunkenness, on the profits of his 
daughter’s industry ;—that her mother 
was a deeeased duchess—but, on the 
other hand, was alive, and carried on the 
flourishing business of a blanchisseuse. 
As for the private life of the young lady 
herself, it was reflected in such a magic 
mirror of such contradictory impossibili- 
ties, in the delicate discussion held upon 
the subject, that one had no choice but to 
disbelieve everything. ‘ 
One day a new impulse was given to 
this gossip by the appearance of the Bou- 
quetiére in a startling hat of some expen- 
sive straw, and of a make bordering on 
the ostentatious. It could not be doubt- 
ed that the profits of her light labours 
were sufficient to enable her to multiply 
such finery to almost any extent, had she 
chosen; but in Paris the adoption of a 
bonnet or a hat, in contradistinction to 
the little cap of the grisette, is considered 
an assumption of a superior grade, and 
unless warranted by the “position” of 
the wearer, is resented as an impertinence. 
In Paris, indeed, there are only two classes 
of women—those with bonnets, and those 
without; and these stand in the same re- 
lation to one another as the two great 
classes into which the world may be di- 
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vided—the powers that be, and the powers 
that want to be. Under these circum- 
stances, it may be supposed that the sur- 
mises were many and marvellous, The 
little Bouquetiére was becoming proud— 
becoming a lady ;—but how? why? and 
above all—where? Curiosity was never 
more rampant, and scandal never more 
inventive. 

For my part, I saw nothing in any of 
these appearances worthy, in themselves, 
of a second thought; nothing could have 
destroyed the strong and strange interest 
which I had taken in the girl; and it 
would have required something more 
potent than a straw hat—however coquet- 
tish in crown, and audacious in brim— 
to have shaken my belief in her truth and 
goodness. Her presence, for the accus- 
tomed few minutes, in the afternoon or 
evening, became to me—I will not say a 
necessity, but certainly a habit ;—and a 
habit is sufficiently despotic when 


** A fair face and a tender voice have made me”’— 


I will not say “mad and blind,” as the 
remainder of the line would insinuate— 
but most deliciously in my senses, and 
most luxuriously wide awake! 

But to come to the catastrophe— 

* **One morn we missed her in the accustomed spot” — 
Not only, indeed, from “ accustomed” and 
probable spots, but from unaccustomed, 
improbable, and even impossible spots— 
all of which were duly searched—was 
she missed. In short, she was not to be 
found at all. All was amazement on the 
Boulevards. Hardened old flaneurs turn- 
ed pale under their rouge, and some of 
the younger ones went about with droop- 
ing moustaches, which, for want of the 
cire, had fallen into the “ yellow leaf.” 

A few days sufficed, however, for the 
cure of these sentimentalists. A clever 
little monkey at the Hippodrome, and a 
gentleman who stood on his head while 
he ate his dinner, became the immediate 
objects of interest, and Hermance seemed 
to be forgotten. I was one of the few 
who retained any hope of finding her, 
and my wanderings for that purpose, 
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without any guide, clue, information, or 
indication, seem to me now something 
absurd, In the course of my walks, J 
met an old man, who was pointed out te 
me as her father—met him frequently, 
alone. The expression of his face wag 
quite sufficient to assure me that he wag 
on the same mission—and with about as 
much chance of success as myself. Oneg 
I tried to speak to him; but he turned 
aside, and avoided me with a manner that 
there could be no mistaking. This sur, 
prised me, for I had no reason to suppose 
that he had ever seen my face before. 

A paragraph in one of the newspapers 
at last threw some light on the matter; 
The Bouquetiére had never been so friend: 
less or unprotected as people had sup. 
posed. In all her wanderings she was 
accompanied, or rather followed, by her 
father; whenever she stopped, then he 
stopped also; and never was he distant 
more than a dozen yards. I wonder -that 
he was not recognised by hundreds, but 
I conclude he made some change in his 
attire or appearance, from time to time, 
One morning this strange pair were pro- 
ceeding on their ramble as usual, when, 
passing through a rather secluded street, 
the Bouquetiére made a sudden bound 
from the pavement, sprang into a post 
chaise, the door of which stood open, and 
was immediately whirled away, as fast as 
four horses could tear—leaving the old 
man alone with his despair, and the bas. 
ket of flowers. 

OP 1h Sees one 

Three months have passed away since 
the disappearance of the Bouquetiére; 
but only a few days since I found myself 
one evening very dull at one of those 
“brilliant receptions” for which Paris is 
so famous. I was making for the door, 
with a view to an early departure, when 
my hostess detained me, for the purpose 
of presenting me to a lady who was mo- 
nopolising all the admiration of the even- 
ing—she was the newly-married bride of 
a young German Baron of great wealth, 
and noted for a certain wild kind of 
genius, and utter scorn of conventiona. 
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CHRONICLE OF PASSING EVENTS. 


lities. The next instant I found myself 
jntroduced to a pair of eyes that could 
never be mistaken. I dropped into a 
yacant chair by their side, and entered 
jnto conversation. The Baronne observed 
that she had met me before, but could 
not remember where, and in the same 
breath asked me if I was a lover of 
flowers. 

I muttered something about loving 
beauty in any shape, and admired a bou- 
quet which she held in her hand. 

The Baronne selected a flower, and 
wked me if it was not a peculiarly fine 
specimen. I assented ; and the flower, not 
being re-demanded, I did not return it. 
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The conversation changed to other sub- 
jects, and, shortly afterwards, the Baronne 
took her leave with her husband. They 
left Paris next day for the Baron’s family 
estate, and I have never seen them since. 

I should have mentioned before, that a 
friend calling upon me the morning after 
my meeting with the Baronne, saw the 
flower which she had placed in my hand 
standing in a glass of water on the table. 
An idea struck me: “Do you know any- 
thing of the language of flowers?” I 
asked. 

“Something,” was the reply. 

“ What, then, is the meaning of this?” 

“ Secrecy.” [Household Words, 








Wirn the closing days of October, we 
lose the russet tints of autumn—its golden 
sunsets, and the gorgeous hues of the 
forest-trees,—in the \premonitions of ap- 
poaching winter. There is something 
of melancholy in thus noting the progress 
of the year’s decline. The associations 
if spring-tide, like those of early youth, 
we of joyous anticipation; but those of 
winter, the type of decay and death. Yet, 
‘the seasons and their change” bring to 
a varied succession of delights, and 
ach is freighted with its appropriate 
gifts. Without the sterility of winter, we 
thould not so eagerly greet the returning 
pring, or the rich fruitage of autumn. 

The annual custom of public thanks- 
giving, it is intimated, will this year 
be observed simultaneously through- 
ut the several States of the Union. It 
isto be hoped this will be the case; for 
here can be no necessity, we should sup- 
pose, for continuing the course heretofore 
pursued, of each State designating a dif- 
ferent day. There is something sublime 
ind beautiful in the idea of a mighty na- 
tion lifting up its many voices of thanks- 
giving to the beneficent Deity, who has 
ttriched the year with his manifold bene- 
hetions. The spectacle is an august one, 
md eminently worthy the imitation of 
other nations. 
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Chronicle of Passing Coents. 


Bayard Taylor thus plaintively chants 
some stanzas on the fall of the autumnal 
foliage, which we cannot deny ourself 
the pleasure of citing :— 


The clarion Wind, that blew so loud at morn, 
Whirling a thousand leaves from every bough 
Of the purple woods, has not a whisper now ; 

Hushed on the uplands is the huntsman’s horn, 

And huskers whistling round the tented corn: 

The snug, warm cricket lets his clock run down, 

Scared by the chill, sad hour, that makes forlorn 

The Autumn’s gold and brown. 


The light is dying out on field and wold ; 
The life is dying in the leaves and grass ; 
The World’s last breath no longer dims the glass 
Of waning sunset, yellow, pale, and cold. 
His genial pulse, which Summer made so bold, 
Has ceased. Haste, Night, and spread thy decent 
pall! 
The silent, stiffening Frost makes havoc ; fold 
The darkness over all! 


The political incidents of the past 
month are not characterized by any espe- 
cial interest ; and our details will there. 
fore be desultory and miscellaneous. Our 
advices from California bring us no im- 
proved accounts of its social condition. 
The state of society there presents a curi- 
ous anomaly to the eye of the world. 
While some are engaged in building col- 
leges, and seeking to diffuse the influence 
of religious instruction among the de- 
votees of Mammon, others are lawlessly 
usurping the functions of the secular 
powers, and assuming the attitude of the 
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boldest defiance to the constitutional 
power of the country. More public exe- 
cutions by the “ Vigilance Committee” 
have taken place, both at San Francisco 
and Sacramento City. The wildest ex- 
citement prevailed at these executions, 
which were witnessed by vast masses of 
the populace. It is to be hoped that 
these fearful scenes of disorder will soon 
be at an end. Gold is still as prolific as 
ever, but as it can be only obtained by 
hard digging, and too many who refuse 
to work, are, notwithstanding, determined 
upon seizing thé glittering prize, they 
do-so at the sacrifice of every principle of 
right and justice. Speaking of money, 
the past two or three weeks have wit- 
nessed some startling revulsions in the 
commercial affairs of New-York. Several 
important failures have transpired both in 
this City, Boston, and elsewhere. The 
panic has been increased by the stoppage 
of several of the Banks, especially those 
of New Jersey; while those of Wall 
Street have refused discounts for several 
weeks. The monetary pressure is still 
felt severely through all the arteries of 
trade and commerce; although, in the 
opinion of the best financiers, it is be- 
lieved the crisis is past. Commercial 
panies may have a beneficial tendency 
upon trade, but they entail a severe pe- 
nalty upon inordinate speculators, and 
undeserved calamity upon hundreds of 
others who are unable to sustain such 
reverses. 

The London Times, usually so eagerly 
disposed to descant upon our national 
follies, strange to say devotes several 
columns to the discussion of our superior 
progress in railway locomotion. In its 
issue of the 18th ult., the following re- 
markable passage appears :— 

“England has been so dazzled by the 
splendor of her own achievements, in the 
creation of a new art to transport by land 
and water, within the last: 30 years, as to 
become in a measure insensible to all that 
has been accomplished in the same inter- 
val, and in the same department of the 
arts, elsewhere.” 
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We may well afford to bear the brunt 
of its sarcasms, when the leading orgay 
of the London Press confesses so much 
in our favor. . 

While New-York is intent upon ex 
tending her commerce, and emulating the 
cities of the Old World in splendor and 
luxury, Albany seems to be ambitious 
of scholastic renown. A new University 
is being established there upon the most 
liberal and expanded scale; its Faculty 
is to consist of men of high attainments 
in the several departments of learning, 
Several names have transpired as con 
nected with the institution; among the 
number we notice those of Professor 
Agassiz, Mitchell, Parker, and Harris, 
This University is, we believe, to be con 
structed somewhat on the plan of the 
English Universities. It may not be 
generally known that the term University 
differs from that of College; the Univer 
sity, in the full sense of the namie, com. 
prehends many Colleges. 

The Annual Fair of the American In 
stitute is now on view. Its exhibition 
of various specimens of handicraft pre- 
sents its usual attractive variety. This 
institution originated in 1828 ; and it has 
since progressively increased its patron 
age. Last year its list of contributors 
amounted to 2,300, and its pecuniary 
receipts, we believe, approached some 
thing like $20,000. 

Politicians, and, indeed, the public at 
large, are on the qui vive for the arrival 
of the illustrious Kossuth and his family, 
He is to have a public reception, and to 
dine with the President. 

During the past two or three weeks 
the musical world has been in ecstacies 
about the new vocalist, Catherine Hayes. 
She has given a series of Concerts at 
Tripler Hall, which have attracted large 
and enthusiastic audiences. “The Swan 
of Erin,” as she is poetically styled, 
has gone to Boston, and will visit the 
other cities of the Union. 

A meeting was lately held at the Li- 
brary of the City Hall, for the purpose 
of paying a tribute of respect to the 
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memory of the late Fenimore Cooper. 
The leading members of the literary pro- 
fession of New-York and its vicinity 
were present on the occasion. The 
meeting resulted in the appointment of 
scommittee, consisting of Irving, Paul- 
ding, Bancroft, Halleck, Bryant, and 
others, who are to make arrangements 
for a more public recognition of the 
event, 

Speaking of authors, we are reminded 
of the recent book of travels by Mr. Ware, 
entitled, “The Capitals of Europe,” a 
work of great ability and interest. The 
newspapers have quoted from this work, 
and anong other passages, the following, 
which is worthy of being rehearsed to all 
whom it may concern: — 

“An Englishman, I believe, rarely chews, 
and, compared with the American, rarely 
smokes; but whether he does not se- 
eretly practice both these abominations I 
am not prepared to say. But with both 
these provocatives, if it be so, one thing 
he never does, is, to spit. That fact 
draws a line of demarcation between the 
Englishman and the American, broader 
md deeper a thousandfold than any 
other, in politics, government, laws, lan- 
guage, religion. The Englishman never 
sits. Or if he does, he first goes home, 
shuts himself up in his room, locks his 
door, argues the necessity of the case ; 
if neeessary, performs the disagreeable 
duty, and returns to society with a clear 
conscience. The American spits always, 
and everywhere; sometimes when it is 
necessary ; always when itis not. It is 
his occupation, his pastime, his business. 
Many do nothing else all their lives; and 
always indulge in that singular recreation 
when they have nothing else to do. 
Sometimes in a state of momentary for- 
getfulness he intermits, but then, as if he 
had neglected a sworn duty, returns to it 
again with conscience-smitten vigor. He 
spits at home and abroad, by night and 
by day, awake and asleep, in company 
and in solitude, for his own amusement 
and the edification of a spitting com- 
munity. On the freshly painted or 
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scoured floor, on the clean deck of a 
ship, or steamboat, or parlor floors, eo- 
vered whether with ingrained, Brussels, 
Wilton, or Turkey, even there he voids 
his rheum ; upon the unabsorbent canvas, 
so that one may see, where numbers con- 
gregate, the railroad cars to run in more 
ways than one. The pulpits and pews 
of churches are not safe. The foot-pave- 
ments of the streets, the floors of all 
public places, of exchanges, hotels, of 
Congress halls, are foul with it; and in 
the railroad ears it must always be ne- 
cessary for a lady to shorten her gar- 
ments, as if about to walk in the deep 
mud of the street, or the snow and water 
of spring, if she would eseape defilement 
to either her dress or her slippers. As 
the power of direction of these human 
missiles is by no means unerring, not- 
withstanding so much practice, one’s own 
person, and all parts of his person, are ex- 
posed to the random shots of this uni- 
versal foe of American civilized life ; and - 
often he finds on different parts of his 
dress proofs abundant of the company he 
has kept. The only single spot abso- 
lutely secure is a man’s face; and that 
would not be, were it not for the fear of 
a duel. 

“That there is not a shadow of exag- 
geration in this description, coarse as it 
is, and coarse as it has been my intention 
to make it, all Americans, and all travel. 
lers who have ever been within an Ameri- 
can hotel, steamboat, or rail-car—all will 
testify. And the result of it all is, I sup- 
pose, that we are the freest and most 
enlightened people on the face of the 
earth!” 

Father Mathew returns to his native 
land on the 25th inst. A subscription 
for the liquidation of his debts has al- 
ready been collected upon this side of 
the water, as it has been upon the other. 
He has, doubtless, accomplished a great 
deal of good in the reduction of intem- . 
perance and crime, but $30,000 of unpaid 
liabilities seems to be a large demand 
for the service. 

The great Railroad Jubilee which re- 
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cently transpired on Boston Common, 
was a splendid affair. Among the distin- 
guished visitors on the occasion, were 
President Fillmore, the Earl of Elgin, 
Daniel Webster, ete. They had a ban- 
quet spread at which 3000 guests were 
present, and the procession, which ex- 
tended some four miles in length, pre- 
sented a magnificent pageant. 

Banvard, the panoramist, has returned 
home with a fortune, and three children, 
one born in the United States, one in 
England, and one in France. He is pre- 
paring panoramas of European scenery. 

The Evening Post of the 18th pub- 
lishes exclusively the Address of Kossuth 
to the people of the United States. It 
is an eloquent appeal in the cause of li- 
berty, occupying nearly four columns of 
that paper. 

Barnum has hit upon a new expedient 
for making money ; he is selling at enor- 
mous premiums, patents of the much- 
talked of Fire Annihilator. We under- 
stand the experiment is to be tested 
shortly at Hoboken. Speaking of Bar- 
num naturally reminds us of vocalists ; 
and while we think of it, Mdlle. Sontag 
is expected soon to visit the United 
States; also, Marie Maberlini, a pupil of 
Rossini, who has won golden opinions in 
the several cities of Europe. 

A new Pianist from Glasgow, named 
Augustus Hogan, is also announced as 
coming to New-York. 

The celebrated Dr. Harris, author of 
“Mammon,” and other popular works, 
will visit this country in the spring. 
The Rev. Baptist Noel is also expected ; 
and among literary men, Thackeray and 
Albert Smith. In exchange for these 
distinguished visits, our artists are return- 
ing the compliment. Page, Gray, Hun- 
tingdon, Duggan, and Read, are in Eu- 
rope. 

Richard 8. Greenough, brother of Ho- 
ratio, is at Albano, and has completed an 
exquisite statue of Pharaoh’s Daughter. 

Crawford is at Rome, busy on his 
Washington Monument for the State of 
Virginia, He has just modelled a very 





spirited figure of Patrick Henry, in the 
act of making his famous speech—* Giyg 
me liberty, or give me death!” 

The New-York Annual State Fair 1, 
cently held at Rochester, seems to hayg 
been more largely attended than on any 
former occasion. A number of distin. 
guished visitors were present, including 
Jenny Lind. 

The Ohio State Journal gives an ag, 
count of a huge specimen of humanity— 
a beardless boy—measuring eight feet in 
height, and weighing over four hundred 
pounds. This beats Kentucky and all 
the world besides. 

Stevens’s Yacht has been sold for 
£7,000 sterling ; this is, we believe, nearly 
double the price at which it was at first 
estimated. 

Let us now take a glance at the affairs 
of the Old World. France is still full of 
political disturbance; and its President 
seems to be rather losing his influence 
with the people. Coercive measures are 
still pursued against the Press, and s0 
great is the suspicion and distrust of par 
ties, that even Kossuth was not permitted 
to pass through the country. It is said 
that the editor of a paper, hitherto in the 
government favor, has been imprisoned 
for censuring Carlier’s late edict against 
foreigners in Paris. Austria is making 
renewed efforts to break up the Zaollve 
rein, on account of its extension by the 
corporation of Hanover. Russia seems 
to be ambitious of making advances on 
the shores of the Caspian, which will 
probably induce a war with Persia. This 
will, of course, excite the jealousy of 
England, 

Sir John Ross has arrived at Stranraer, 
Scotland, with the schooner Felix. He 
left the ice on the 18th August. Sir 
John’s opinion is, that only a screw- 
steamer can accomplish anything in the 
search for Sir John Franklin. 

Since the discovery of gold in Aus 
tralia, ships for Sydney, the nearest port 
to Ophir, as it is called, have greatly in- 
ereased in number. The General Post 
Office at London advertises twenty vee 
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gels at once, by which letter bags will be 


sent. 

The Crystal Palace, it appears, is to be 
taken down. It is proposed to carry the 
building to Battersea, and set it up there 
ss a winter-garden. ‘The profits of the 
Exhibition are to be used as a fund for 
similar exhibitions hereafter. 

A new archeological museum is about 
to be established in the Lateran at Rome, 
in addition to that existing in the Vatican 
library. 

Queen Victoria has just added a por- 
trait of Martha Washington to her his- 
torical gallery. 

The great Russian Railway, which ex- 
tends from St. Petersburgh to Moscow, 
was completed on the 1st of September. 
Next to the Erie, it is the largest in the 
world. 

An amusing instance of Russian tolera- 
tion is copied from a Warsaw paper of 
recent date: “A master tailor, named 
Michalowski, some time ago obtained 
a passport for Paris, on the condition 
that he would not go to London; but, 
om arriving at Paris, the temptation of 
the Crystal Palace was so strong that he 
could not help visiting it. On his return 
to Warsaw a few days back, he was 
summoned to the office of the police, and 
was told that he had been to London, in 
violation of his promise. It was accord- 
ingly ordered that he should receive a 
certain number of stripes, and they were 
duly inflicted.” No wonder the poor 
tailor was attracted to the great show; 
forit would have been difficult for him, 
indeed, to have steered against the pre- 
vailing current. So strong seems the 
desire in England to visit the Crystal 
Palace, that in many instances, poor fa- 
nilies pawned articles of property to de- 
fray their expenses to London. We read 
of a monster train from Shrewsbury to 
the Great Exhibition, which conveyed pas- 
sengers at a reduced rate, having three 
powerful engines with fifty-nine carri- 
ages, This immense train reached Eus- 
ton Square Station, London, without ac- 
tident, 





A project is on foot for bringing Lon- 
don and Caleutta within seven days’ 
journey of each other! 

The Submarine Telegraph between 
Dover and Calais is now in successful 
operation. , 

By the recent Parliamentary census of 
Ireland, there appears to be a decrease 
during the past ten years of twenty per 
cent. In 1841, the total number of in- 
habitants was 8,175,124; in last March, 
6,515,794. 

Consumption seems to be on the in- 
crease in London; it is more fatal than 
any other disease there. From April to 
July last, it destroyed 1815 persons. 

The announcement of forthcoming new 
works by the London publishers seems to 
be rather below the average, both in num- 
ber and importance. The absorbing in- 
terest of the Great Exhibition has been 
rather prejudicial than otherwise to trade 
and commerce generally. Longman 
Co. announce Sir J. Richardson’s Are 
Voyage in Search of Sir John Frankl, 
it is to appear during the present month ; 
a new work by Isaac Taylor, entitled 
Wesley and Methodism; a new British 
Gazetteer, by Sharp; Prof. Steven’s Lee- 
tures on the History of France ; Sir Wil 
liam Hamilton’s Critical Discussions in 


Philosophy, Literature and Education, 


with University Reform; a Naturalist’s 
Sojourn in Jamaica, by P. H. Gosse; and 
a work on Symbols and Emblems of ear. 
ly and medieval Art. Murray has in 
press, among other works, the following: 
The Treasures of Art in Great Britain, 
by Dr. Waagen, of Berlin; the Lives of 
the Friends and Contemporaries of Lord 
Clarendon; the 5th and 6th vols. of Lord 
Mahon’s History of England; the Gren- 
ville Papers, formerly at Stowe, including 
letters of George III, Walpole, Chatham, 
Mansfield, and others; the personal narra. 
tive of an Englishman domesticated in 
Abyssinia, by M. Parkins ; also new works 
on Buenos Ayres, and Rio de la Plata; 
Contrasts of English and Foreign Society, 
by Mrs. Austin, with illustrations; the 
Life of Stothard, the Artist, by Mrs, Bray; 
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Pope’s Works, with unpublished addi- 
tions, edited by Croker; Hareourt’s Ma- 
deira in 1850; Life of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
which has been so long promised ; and a 
new book of Chronology, alphabetically 
arranged. Both Murray and Longmans 
are publishing a series of works at one 
shilling each, under the title of Literature 
for the Rail. Putnam also is about to 
issue a selection of works adapted to the 
same purpose, and under a similar name. 
Murray has included in his series “A 
Popular Account of Mr. Layard’s Discov- 
eries at Nineveh,” abridged by himself 
from the larger work. Longmans an- 
nounce a re-issue of Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, price three shillings and six- 
pence sterling per volume; the entire se- 
ries makes 132 volumes. Miss Jewsbury 
has a new book called “Marian Withers ;” 
and W. Hoskins, the author of “Travels 
in Ethiopia,” ete., has a new production in 
- of Colburn, entitled “Spain as it is.” 

rof. St. John’s “Geology,” and “ Alban,” 
by Dr. Huntingdon, are republished in 
London. An _ international Copyright 
treaty has been concluded between France 
and Portugal: when will the United 
States follow the example? Two of the 
four promised volumes of Chambers’ Col- 
lective edition of Burns’ complete works, 
are published: the Atheneum qualifies its 
commendation of the performance, by in- 
timating that in his eagerness to gather 
up everything that he supposes to be 
from the poet’s pen, he adopts every fugi- 
tive report he hears from second-hand 
authorities. By private letters received 
by Mr. Putnam direct from Murray, we 
understand Layard is about speedily to 
publish his “Fresh Researches at Nine- 
veh;” Putnam will issue the work si- 
multaneously with the London edition, 
and uniform in style with his previous 
work. 

The London Morning Chronicle an- 
nounces a new Quarterly Review, on the 
plan of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

The Westminster Review has been 
sold to Mr. John Chapman, the publisher. 
This change will make it the organ of 
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the party to which Theodore Parke, 
Francis Newman, Froude, Foxton, ang 
Thomas Wilson belong. 

Lamartine, it is stated, receives £8099 
for his “History of the Reformation? 
£1000 for each volume. Madame I, 
martine is said to be the translator of the 
work into English. 

Prince Metternich is writing his biogm. 
phy and a history of the Austrian Court; 
which work he gives sealed into the 
charge of his heirs, with special injune, 
tions not to have the packet opened until 
sixty years after his death. 

Hermann Melville’s new work, The 
Whale, will also shortly be published in 
London. 

James Russell Lowel has arrived at 
Florence; Bayard Taylor is en route for 
the East; T. Buchanan Reed is in Lon 
don, superintending an illustrated edition 
of his poems. 

Among the recent deaths, we notice 
that of Richardson, the African ‘traveller, 
which took place during his journey ia 
that continent. 

Mr. William Nicol died in Edinburgh 
on the 2d instant, in his 83d year. Mr, 
Nicol commenced his career as assistant 
to the late Dr. Moyes, the eminent blind 
lecturer on natural philosophy. Mr. Ne 
col’s contributions to the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal were various aid 
valuable. 

Professor Kidd, of Oxford, and on 
of the writers of the celebrared Bridge 
water Treatise, is also no more. 

The gigantic project for erecting’ 
granite bridge about two miles long, 
across the river Severn, is in contempls 
tion, which is to connect Monmouth with 
Bristol. The bridge is to be 140 feét 
wide, and to have a covered colonnade, 
and bazaars, shops, &c. 

A Prussian named Aran has discovered 
that an application of chlorine will relieve 
pain. Unlike chloroform, it can be used 
without the least danger to the patient, 
and is very effectual in its operation. 

The literary doings of our own pub 
lishers are already pretty generally knowl 
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Putnam is issuing an admirable series 
qtitled “ The Home Cyclopedia,” form- 
ing six large volumes, 12mo.; three of 
them are already published, comprising 
literature and the Fine Arts; Useful 
Arts, and Universal Biography. The 
three which are to follow are devoted to 
The Sciences ; History and Chronology, 
and Universal Geography. This series 
will doubtless prove exceedingly popular; 
they seem adapted precisely to meet the 
wants of the age. From the same es- 
tublishment will speedily be issued the 
posthumous works of Mr. Cooper, “ T'he 
Men of Manhatian;” “The Shield,” a 
narative, by Miss Cooper ; Mr. Squier’s 
work on Nicaragua, in two vols., 8vo., 
with plates. Busten’s “ Five Years in 
mEnglish University ;” and Dr. Hawx’s 
“Monuments of Central and Western 
America,” with numerous illustrations. 

“Sacred Streams, or the Ancient and 
Modern History of the Rivers of the Bi- 
ble,” by Dr. CHEEVER, with engravings on 
wood, has just been published by Stringer 
& Townsend. The volume is beauti- 
fully got up, and is destined to be- 
tome popular with the religious com- 
munity. 

Mrs. Ellet has just produced a new 
wolume designed for Sunday reading, en- 
filed “ Watching Spirits.” It is accom- 
panied with engravings on steel, and is 
beautifully printed and bound. Those 
who have admired Mrs. Ellet’s “ Family 
Pictures from the Bible,” will cordially 
Weleome the present work. It is pub- 
lished by Mr. Scribner, who also will 
speedily publish “ The Fall of Poland,” 
containing an Analytical and Philosophical 
“count of the causes which conspired 
inthe Ruin of that Nation, together with 
tHistory of the Country from its Origin, 
by L. C. Saxron, with map and illustra- 
lions, 2 vols. 12mo. “Rural Homes,” 
Sketches of Houses suited to American 
Country Life, with original Designs, Plans, 
he, by G. WueEter, 1 vol. “% The Cap- 
tains of the Old World,” their Campaigns, 
Character and Conduct as compared with 
the great modern strategists, from the 








Persian Wars to the end of the Roman 
Republic, by Henry W. Herzert, 1 vol., 
12mo., with Illustrations. “ Memorials 
of the Life and Trials of a Youthful Chris- 
tian” in Pursuit of Health, as developed 
in the Biography of Nathaniel Cheever, 
M.D., by Rev. Henry T. Cueever, with 
an Introduction by Rev. Gzorce B. 
CueeEver, D.D. 

Mr. Seribner has recently issued seve- 
ral attractive literary novelties, among 
which is Mr, Warren’s “ Vagamundo, or 
the Attaché in Spain :” and Lieut. Lynch’s 
“ Naval Life,” &c. 

C. M. Saxton has just ready several 
useful works on Agriculture, and Cottage 
Economy. He has published some of 
the best works issued in this country, in 
this department. The following are forth- 
coming: “ The Cottage and Farm Bee- 
Keeper,” by a Country Curate; “A 
Book for every Boy in the Country,” (Ele- 
ments of Agriculture,) Translated from 
the French, and adapted to general use, 
by F. G, Sxixner ; “ Rural Architecture,” 
comprising Farm Houses, Cottages, Car- 
riage Houses, Barns, &c., by Lewis F. 
Auten; “ The American Muck Book,” 
treating of the Nature, Properties and 
Operations of all the principal Fertilizers 
and Manures in common use, by J. D. 
Browne; also, a supplementary volume 
of Cleveland’s “ Compendium of English 
Literature,” entitled, “ English Literature 
of the 19th Century,” by the same author. 
The selections and the criticisms indicate 
both judgment and taste, and the volume 
is one of value on this account, as well 
as for its portability. 

We sincerely regret to observe, that 
an unauthorised work, purporting to be.a 
Memoir of the late Dr. Judson, has been 
published at Auburn, in anticipation of 
the projected Biography of the great 
Missionary, under the supervision of his 
widow, who brings much valuable ma- 
terial to the task, and who looks for pe- 
cuniary interest in its result. 

M. W. Dodd has in press, Dr. Cum- 
ming’s “ Voices of the Day,” and “Voices 
of the Night.” He has also now ready 
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the Rev. Mr. Lape’s “Manual of the 
Christian Atonement.” 

D. Appleton & Co. have the following 
nearly ready for publication :—*“ The Phi- 
losophy of the Mechanics of Nature,” by 
Z. ALLEN; illustrated with numerous 
wood-cuts. 1 vol. 8vo. “Plane Trigo- 
nometry, and its application to Mensura- 
tion, Land Surveying, etc.,” accompanied 
with all the necessary Logarithmic and 
Trigonometric Tables, by Grorce R. 
Perkins, A. M., Principal and Professor 
of Mathematics in New-York State Nor- 
mal School, ete. 1 vol.8vo. “Adrian; or, 
the Clouds of the Mind,” a Romance, by 
G: P. R. James and Mavunsetz B. Freip 
—a novelty in letters, an alliance of pens 
in the production of a romantic book of 
travels, which we believe is to be the 
character of the forthcoming work. They 
also publish the following illustrated 
works : “ Women of Early Christianity,” 
a series of beautifully engraved illustra- 
tions of eminently Pious Women of the 
Earlier Ages of Christianity, with de- 
scriptions by several American Clergy- 
men. 1 vol. imperial 8vo. “A New Il- 
lustrated Work on the East,” by Rev. Dr. 
Warrwricut. 1 vol. large 8vo. De- 
signed as a companion to “ Pathways and 
Abiding Places.” “Christmas with the 
Poets,” a collection of Songs, Carols, and 
descriptive Verses, relating to the festival 
of Christmas, from the Anglo-Norman 
Period to the Present Time. Exquisitely 
embellished. 1 vol. royal 8vo. “ Beau- 
ties of the Court of Charles II.” A series 
of finely engraved Portraits of distin- 
guished Women. With descriptions, by 
Mrs. Jamieson. 1 vol. imperial 8vo. 
“ Lyrics of the Heart,” by Avaric A. 
Warts. Exquisitely illustrated with 41 
steel engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. They also 
have imported the following, which are 
offered at reduced prices: JounsTonz’s 
* National Atlas of Historical, Commer- 
cial, and Political Geography.” “ Poeti- 
cal Works of Joanna Baillie.” With a 
portrait and vignette. Complete in 1 vol. 


“ The Miscellaneous Works of Sir James’ 


Macintosh.” With a portrait, 1 vol. 8vo. 
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J. S. Redfield has in press: “ Dream, 
land by Daylight,” a Panorama of Ro 
mance, by CarouinE CHESEBRO’. 1 yol, 
12mo. “ Characters in the Gospels,” ag 
Illustrating phases of Character at the 
Present Day, by Rev. E. H. Cxapm, 
“ Narratives of Sorcery and Magic,” from 
the most Authentic Sources, by THomas 
Wricnt, M.A., F.R.8. A., &e. &e., Ih 
one vol. 12mo. “ Men and Women of the 
19th Century,” by Arsene Hovssays, 
“ Philosophers and Actresses,” by the 
same Author. “ Aytoun’s Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers.” In one vol. 12mo, 
“The Book of Ballads,” edited by Box 
GavLTiER. 1 vol. 12mo. “ Recollectionsof 
our Neighborhood in the West,” by Atice 
Carey, with an introduction by J. @ 
WuittreR. In one vol. 12mo. “Ile 
sions of Supernaturalism,” a Sequel to 
the “ Nightside of Nature,” by CaTHEEm 
Crowe. 

Lossine’s “ Field Book of the Revol» 
tion” has reached its 18th number; a few 
more will complete the work, which will 
form two noble tomes, profusely embé- 
lished by rare and curious engravings, 
This really national book is gaining golden 
opinions for its author, who well deserves 
his laurels. 

Putnam’s two superb Presentation 
Books for the Holidays are to be pil 
lished immediately. We have seen eatly 
copies of both the “ Home Book 
Picturesque,” and the “ Book of Hom 
Beauty,” and regard them as superioria Bi 
any embellished work ever issued in 
country. The letter-press is faull 
and the engravings have the air of ti 
leading London Pictorial works. se 

“ AClass Book of Chemistry,” by Ep 
warp L. Youmans, has been issued from 
the press of Appleton & Co. It treats 
of this interesting science in a popular 
style, at once calculated to impress first 
principles on the student’s memory, and 
to invite him to a further research. A 
valuable Chart accompanies the book, 
admirably suited to elucidate analytic 
and synthetic Chemistry by clear dix 
gramatic illustration. 






















